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“A LITTLE HAND.” 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








A little hand, a fair, soft hand, 
Dimpled and sweet Lo kiss; 

No sculptor ever carved from stone 
A lovelier hand than this. 


A hand as idle and as white 
As roses on their stems; 
Dazzling with rosy finger-tips, 
Dazzling with crusted gems. 
Another hand,—a tired old band, 
Written with many lines; 
A faithful, weary hand, whereon 
The pearl of great price shines! 


For folded, as the winged fly 
Sleeps in the chrysalis, 

Within this little palm I see 
That lovelier hand than this! 


_ 
~or 


MES. DAHLGREN’S ARGUMENTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


In the circular of ‘The Woman Question 
Series” announced by Messrs. Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co., it is to be noticed that all the 
books announced are anonymous, whereas 
all those which they assume to answer 
bear their authors’ names. The series ex- 
hibits, however, the names of two endors- 
ers, Dr. Dix thinking it ‘‘much to the 
point,” and Mrs. Dahlgren sending from 
Washington, D. C. “congratulations on the 
noble stand taken.” Necessarily feeling 
more interest in the views of a woman 
who puts her name to what she says than 
in these of one who does not, I have taken 
pains to read Mrs. Dahlgren’s last book, 
‘*A Washington Winter.” 

The first impression made by this novel 
is that the critics have dealt rather hardly 
with it; the second, that the literary world 
was not so far wrong in citing it among 
those works whose publication seems to 
prove it easier to get a poor book publish- 
ed than at any previous time since the Civ- 
il War. Yet there is a difference between 
a merely poor book and one of evil inten- 
tion. ‘“‘A Washington Winter” is for in- 
stance far less clever than its rival satire 
‘Democracy ;” but it is also far less ma- 
lignant and therefore fairer. The thing 
that made ‘‘Democracy” thoroughly des- 
picable to Amercans and thoroughly de- 
lightful to all conservative Englishmen 
was its caricature of the nation’s President 
—that it placed in the White House such a 
mean and boorish personage as has never 
yet occupied it. This Mrs. Dahlgren avoids, 
nor are any of her brutes and villains 
worse, perhaps, than can be paralleled in 
our political history. No doubt, in a lit- 
erary way the book could hardly be much 
cruder and weaker thanit is. ‘The conver- 
sation it attributes to the most select din- 
ner-parties is so stilted and vapid that no 
one who talked that way would ever ob- 
tain a second invitation to dinner, even in 
Washington. The characters in the book 
are achaos out of the biographical diction- 
aries, the scene being laid long after the 
Civil War, and yet introducing Rufus 
Choate who died in 1859, and John J. Crit- 
tenden who died in 1863. The style has 
the very failing which is attributed to its 
worst vulgarian, ‘‘a partiality for French 
phrases and names’”—of which the author 

justly says, ““This predilection not unfre- 
quently occurs . . . in connection with a 
real ignorance of the language” (p. 72). 
But is it then Senator Spangler or Mrs. 
Dahlgren who writes **A Washington Win- 
ter,” where we find pate for paté (p. 16), 
voila for voila (pp. 14, 87), chambery for 
Chambéry (p. 123), chargé for chargés (in 
the plural, p. 143), dénouement for the more 
correct dénoiiment (p. 240); and many 
similar oversights ? 

Yet there is after all a certain air of sin- 
cerity about the book which takes it out 
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some dégree the dignity of a purpose. The 
author feel profoundly the social evils of 
Washington and wishes to eure them. 
What are these evils? They are those that 
come inevitably from a government com- 
mitted exclusively to men. ‘The central 
figure in the whole plot, so far as there is 
any, is a fascinating widow who wishes to 
reclaim money justly due her, but is em- 
barrassed by the fact that the member of 
Congress to whom the claim is intrusted 
falls in love’ with her and wishes to marry 
her, being ready to divorce his wife for 
that purpose. Suppose Woman Suffrage 
established, what would happen? Would 
feminine members of Congress fall in love 
with fascinating young widows and wish 
to marry them? Not at all. It is the same 
with the women-lobbyists whom Mrs. 
Dahlgren paints with horror. It is the pres- 
ent state of things which gives to women- 
lobbyists and the whole class of bewitch- 
ing and impoverished widows such a dan- 
gerous power in Washington. Half a doz- 
en women in Congress would have about 
as encouraging an etfect upon these charm- 
ing intriguers as the presence of a cat has 
upon the mice in your pantry; you rarely 
see the cat catch a mouse, for the mere 
knowledge of her presence scatters them. 
It is the old story; and Mrs. Dahlgren’s 
book, quite against her design, illustrates 
it once more. Where men are, women will 
be; they found their way,—if the poet 
Clément Marot and the pious Marguerite 
of Navarre may be believed—even into the 
closely guarded monasteries of those Mid- 
dle Ages which Mrs. Dahlgren, as a good 
Catholic, doubtless admires. ‘They certain- 
ly find their way at will into the very im- 
perfectly protected lobbies of the Capitol. 
The difference is that the women who thus 
present themselves are the least desirable 
and have no check upon them; while the 
women who came there honorably, by the 
public voice, would be of a more honorable 
class and would be always under the light 
of public criticism. In their hands the de- 
serving widows would be more likely to 
get iustice without reference to ‘‘the splen- 
did carriage of that voluptuous person” 
with which Mrs. Dahlgren arms her sup- 
pliant (p. 98); and we may be very sure 
that the most experienced women-lobby- 
ists would keep at a safe distance to all con- 
gress-women. The influence of sex, in all 
spheres is healthful and simple where it is 
open and recognized, not where it is under- 
hand. ‘The very divorce laws of which 
Mrs. Dahigren makes so much complaint, 
have been made by men and mainly for 
men, without the direct participation of 
the sex which they most concern. On the 
whole it seems to me that ‘‘A Washington 
Winter” is not without value, considered 
as a Woman Suffrage tract. T. W. H. 
—*-oo- 
“AROUND” THE POLLS. 


It would take a microscopic eye to see 
any difference in ‘publicity’ between the 
action of Ohio women lately, or New Jer- 
sey women on Tuesday,“‘around the polls” 
and the more economical, time-saving and 
inconspicuous act of dropping a ballot in 
the box and walking away. Whatever dif- 
ference there is, even to conservative femi- 
nine eyes, is certainly in favor of the act 
of voting, as being less conspicuous, less 
public, more certain, and involving less 
expenditure of time and public presence. 
The good women of Ohio and New Jersey 
who turned out on election morning with 
their hot coffee stands near the polls, their 
personal appeal to voters, their prayers 
and entreaties and arguments with the 
‘undecided man,” are not taking the short 
cut to the end they desire. It is not to be 
supposed that one hundred, five hundred, 
or ten thousand women are able to influ- 
ence respectively for prohibition half that 
number of male voters in any place where 
such efforts are made. If they gain over 
one dozen, or twenty, or a hundred new 
voters, they would probably regard it as 
much to be thankfulfor. Whereas, if they 
could cast their own votes, they would 
add the full strength of their numbers to 
the cause they have at heart. The atti- 
tude of the conservative woman who does 
not wish to have the responsibility of suf- 
frage is intelligible. The attitude of the 
women who ask it is self-respecting and 
clear. It is not so clear, however, how 
these women of the third division draw the 
line between vigorous, personal canvass 
around the polls with active appearance in 
the neighborhood all day, and the act of 
casting the ballot itself. The unenlight- 
ened male voter would probably greatly 
prefer to give his arm to his wife or daugh- 
ter and step up behind her to the polling 











of the character of trifies, and gives it in 


window than to have her spend the day in 





the streets appealing to all the men who 
come along, coarse or respectable, good, 
bad and indifferent, to vote according to 
her judgment and conscience. <A victory 
won under such circumstances is question- 
able, because it does indirectly come under 
the head of “intimidating” voters. The 
most intelligent and conscientious of tem- 
perance workers are, we believe, gradual- 
ly coming to see this. Unquestionably 
the temperance women of Ohio, counted 
in numerical strength, could have carried 
the Amendment they desired in addition 
to the votes of other citizens devoted to 
temperance and abstinence. Indisputably 
to the conservative eye, they were doing 
quite as unfeminine work, if this is the 
issue, in solicitations around the polls, as 
they could possibly have done at the bal- 
lot-box.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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MRS. LEONARD'S CASE. 





The following enquiry has been address- 
ed by the governor and council to the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts : 

To the Honorable Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts:— 

The governor and council respectfully 
require the opinion of the honorable the 
justices of the Supreme Judicial Court 
upon the following questions of law, deem- 
ed by the governor and council important 
in the discharge of their official duties :-— 

I. Whether under the provisions of chap- 
ter 291 of the acts of 1877, entitled **An act 
to create a State board of health, lunacy 
and charity,” section 2, which empowers 
the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the council, to appoint nine persons who 
shall constitute a State board of health, 
lunacy and charity, it is competent for the 
governor, with the advice and consent of 
the council, to appoint a woman to hold 
offive in said board, in view of the fact that 
the same act provides for the appointment 
of three several boards of trustees, two 
members of each of which shall be women. 

II, Whether a woman having been in fact 
appointed in the year 1880, if such appoint- 
ment was not within the power of the gov- 
ernor and council, becomes a legal mem- 
ber of said board because of the provisions 
of section 1 of chapter 79 of the Public 
Statutes, which enact that ‘‘the present 
members of the board of health, lunacy 
and charity shall continue to hold their 
offices during the term for which they 
were appointed ?” 

ILI. Under the provisions of article X XX 
of the Bill of Rights, which provides that 
“in the government of this Commonwealth 
the legislative department shall never exer- 
cise the executive and judicial powers or 
either of them,” can the Legislature ap- 
point an officer, either by implication or 
direct provision, it being elsewhere in the 
constitution provided what officers the 
eee may appoint and elect? 

- Does the fact that, under the pro- 
visions of section 3 of said chapter 79, said 
board of health, lunacy and charity is re- 
quired to make its report of its doings to 
the governor and council on or before the 
31st day of December in each year, and 
that the governor transmits such reports 
to the Legislature for their information, 
when a woman is a member of the board, 
which report the Legislature acts upon, 
appoint or confirm such woman as a mem- 
ber of the Board or an officer of the State? 

By the governor and council. 

HENRY B. PEIRCE, Secretary. 

The Supreme Court have prepared an 
answer to these questions, but it it not yet 
made public. 
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FIRE ISLAND NOT NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the sake of accuracy, permit me to 
correct a misstatement made in the litera- 
ry notice of Mrs. Howe’s Biography of 
Margaret Fuller, under date of Oct. 27, 
1883. The ship Elizabeth. in which Mar- 
garet with her husband and child had 
crossed the Atlantic, was driven on July 
16, on the beach of Fire Island, and not on 
the ‘desolate Jersey coast.” 

H. W. JOHNSON. 

Orange, N. J., Nov. 19, 1883. 


IT WILL COME SOME TIME. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One of the most discouraging signs of 
the times is the fact that there are many 
people who, although believing in Woman 
Suffrage, are so sure that “it will come 
some time” that they make no effort to 
have it come now. But what amazement 
it causes in our ranks when leading suf- 
fragists recruit the army of delay by sup- 
porting -anti-suffragists for governor and 
Legislature, when there are other candi- 
dates in the field who believe in Woman 
Suftrage. A vote for principle is never 
thrown away. Woman Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts did worse than throw away their 
votes by voting for a man who did not 
represent their principles. 

ALLEN P. FoLsom. 

Marshalltown, Ia.. Nov. 20, 1883. 

















THE MINYESOTA OONVENTION. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Novy. 10, 1883. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although you have already printed a re- 
port of the annual Convention of the Suf- 
frage Association of this State, held in 
Minneapolis Oct. 23 and 24. I desire to give 
some additional particulars. 

The first address was by Mrs. Laura 
Howe Carpenter, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Association : 


She spoke of the increase in numbers of 
the Association, and said that they met with 
stronger hopes, higher courage, and more 
faith in final success. The Convention had 
met to discuss the means‘to be employed 
in the enfranchisemeut of half the popula- 
tion of a great civilized nation, and par- 
ticularly of the methods of work in this 
State. There are two parties among the 
advocates of this cause, one extreme in 
methods, demanding full suffrage by con- 
stitutional amendment, the other deeming 
it best to ask for full or partial suffrage as 
seems expedient, and to take and use what 
is granted until more is conceded. She 
wished to urge moderate measures, be- 
lieving the end would be soonest reached 
in this way. It is better to strive for the 
attainable than the far-offanddim. Great 
reforms in civil and religious affairs had 
been brought about by successive efforts 
of different generations. It must be so in 
this, each doing his part. School suffrage 
has been granted in Minnesota. The vital 
question now is, What shall be asked 
next? The plan might be to work for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving full suffrage, 
or for a law giving the ballot in municipal 
and town affairs and the vote in presiden- 
tial elections. The latter could be given 
without change of constitution, while full 
suffrage implies an amendment ratified by 
a majority of the voters of the State. The 
work was not well enough organized to 
strive successfully for an amendment to 
the constitution of this State. It required 
great labor and much expense and more 
previous agitation of the question than 
there had been in the 83,000 square miles 
of Minnesota,—a State, too, possessing a 
large foreign population, whose traditions 
were not favorable to the idea of woman's 
equality. 

There must needs be the favorable ac- 
tion of two successive legislatures, follow- 
ed by-a school-house campaign, when, as 
Emerson says, ‘*With eternal reason in our 
heads and the text-books in’ our pockets,” 
the people must be taught the principles of 
self-government. ‘The great work now is 
to teach the women theinselves that they 
need the elective franchise. Nothing could 
withstand the united voices of twenty mil- 
lions of women appealing for equal rights. 
Therefore it is well, inchoosing work, to 
take that which will soonest agitate the 
question in the minds of women, and this 
is municipal suffrage. Women listen soon- 
est to something practical. They will be 
interested when they consider that their 
taxes are expended without their advice 
or consent, often by corrupt officials, and 
that they are powerless to help along any 
reform; that they have no voice in mak- 
ing laws, but must be governed by them, 
being told that they are not citizens when 
they wish to vote, but that they are citi- 
zens when they must pay taxes or suffer 
the penalty of a broken law. 

It is a matter worth consideration when 
they hear continually that maternal duties 
are their most sacred rights, and in the 
same breath that the father has the sole 
right to the child. Women can easily learn 
all that is necessary to know in reference 
to municipal suffrage. They are needed 
to work reforms, to correct abuses, to pro- 
tect and properly care for criminals or un- 
fortunate women injails and police courts. 
Itis not an experiment, but has been tried 
in Wyoming for fifteen years to the great 
satisfaction of three of its governors and a 
majority of its eee. In England, unmar- 
ried women and widows have had the right 
for fourteen years, and so well satisfied is 
Parliament with the result, that the same 
right has, within the past year, been grant- 
ed the womenof Scotland. In Massachus- 
etts, the battle goes on along the same line, 
and the end is sure. Let the workers have 
faith, and work on, —— that the fu- 
ture holds still greater good in store. 


At the close of Mrs. Carpenter's address 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe addressed the Con- 
vention: 


Men were too hurried, and she would 
add, too much surrounded by temptation, 
to consider properly the evils which gained 
| egy rapidly. Women were needed to 

elp in the matter of reform, to save cities 
and the whole country from | ruined 
by vice and party corruption. Not that 
men meant to neglect these things, but 
they were already so fully occupied with 
business that they failed to see the need. 
There had been great improvements since 
her girlhood, and the work for suffrage and 
the advancement of women had brought it 
about. If she might be allowed to say it 
she was a little girl with a big heart, an 
when she saw her brothers start out with 
university education and honorable pro- 
fessions ahead of them, she looked after 
them with sadness. All her life she had 
heard a song in a minor key, “Only a 
Woman.” But now, that was largely done 
away. Even since she educated her own 
daughters there had been a change, and the 
schools were to women as to men. 
In a way, suffrage was already come; 

(Continued on Page 370.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

ANNA J. Norris, late of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has taken the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian Church at North Platte, Nebraska. 


Miss Lyp1a E. BECKER expects to goto 
Montreal next summer. We shall hope to 
see her on this side the line. 


Miss Levis E. PATRIDGE is teacher of 
physical development in the Cook County, 
({1.) Normal School, at Normanville. 


Dr. JENNIE McCowan will deliver a 
course of Lectures on Physiology before 
the young ladies of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, in Davenport, Iowa, this winter. 


Miss KATE PALMER is the botanist, and 
Mrs. RACHAEL LLoyp the chemist, in the 
Louisville, Ky., School of Pharmacy for 
women. 

Mrs. MARIA LONGWORTH NICHOLS has 
charge of, and is the Lady Bountiful of a 
Home for Sick Children established in Cin- 
cinnati through the beneficence of Mr. 
Joseph Longworth, and supported by his 
benevolence. 

Miss AMY BRADLEY opened the Tiles- 
ton Normal School on Monday, Oct. 1, un- 
der very favorable auspices. It is unques- 
tionably one of the best schools in the 
South. She has not room to accommodate 
all who came. 


Dr. MARTHA G. RIPLEY has removed 


with her family to Minneapolis, Minn, 
She has long been one of the most active 
and faithful of the Massachusetts Suffra- 
gists. Change of place will not change 
her interest in the cause of women. 


Mrs. SARAH B. Cooper, of the First 
Congregational Church, of San Francisco, 
through her Bible class, has organized six 
charity kindergartens during the past four 
years. There are over three hundred little 
children between three and six years of 
age in these six classes, all of whom have 
been taken from the by-ways and alleys of 
the city. They are under the careful 
training of competent and devoted kinder- 
garteners, all of whom haye received thor- 
ough training in the normal kindergarten. 


ANNA DICKINSON, who did brilliant ser- 
vice on the political stump at one time, ap- 
parently turns in that direction now that 
she fails again to achieve success as a 
travelling actor. <A dispatch from Chica- 
go says that Miss Dickinson will make 
speeches throughout the country in the 
interest of the Knights of Labor till the 
close of the next Presidential election. 


Miss E. A. ORMEROD is the foremost en- 
tomologist of England; she is the honora- 
ry consulting entomologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society. She recommends 
that, except among scientists, scientific 
terms shall not be used in class lessons. 
For instance, a ‘*daddy-long-legs™ is known 
to every child. His grub shall be called 
by his name; and insects shall be called 
‘*winged” or ‘‘wingless,”’ as the case may 
be. The Latin terms that mean the same, 

‘but are not known to the children, shall 
not be used. Miss Ormerod would apply 
this method in all cases in the instruction 
of common classes, a sensible thing to do. 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, President of 
Wellesley College, is a wonderful woman 
slight and girlish in figure, with a youth- 
ful face. One to look at her would find it 
difficult to believe that she has the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy attached to her 
name, and that she was the head of a large 
college of nearly five hundred students. 
And yet her influence is so felt through 
Wellesley that she holds every pupil as it 
were inthe hollow of her hand. Her will 
is their law, and it is always unquestioned. 
“T never was in an educational institution 
of any kind, in which there was such una- 
nimity of feeling as there is at Wellesley 
under Miss Freeman,” says the Boston cor- 
respondent of the Germantown Telegraph. 

Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY recently visit- 
ed in England the former home of Harriet 
Martineau, which now is occupied by a Qua- 
ker family. ‘‘I chatted with these Friends,” 
she says, “in the drawing-room where 
Emerson, Garrison, Charlotte Bronté and 
many of the other great souls of earth had 
come to honor Harriet Martineau in the 
days gone by. I sat at the table in her li- 
brary where she had penned so many noble 
thoughts, looked into the chamber where 
she had slept, suffered and died, and out at 
the beautiful landscape she enjoyed in 
those last sad days. In the kitchen the 
same range, dresser, table and chairs stand 
there as she left them, and her favorite 
black and yellow spotted cat, now sixteen 
years old, still keeps faithful watch on the 
threshold.” 
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(Continued from Page 269.) 
women voted in their hearts, and that was 
the only way the early Christians could 
pray. Thisis woman’scentary, and when 
woman has once her right to the full fran- 
chise granted, it will raise the whole coun- 
try to a higher plane. 

Emma Harriman then spoke on school 
suffrage : 

It was not all of woman's right, but it 
was something, and not so unimportant as 
many supposed. Women were needed on 
school boards, because nearly all the teach- 
ers are women. And in educational, as in 
charitable and reformatory work, women 
need the supervision of women. Woman 
could help her sister woman by defeating 
men whose only recommendation for a 
position on the board was their intention to 
cut down salaries. She could save the 
waste of money where it was expended 
needlessly, as in one case when a furnace 
was put under each corner of a building 
because some member dealt in furnaces. 
She is needed inthe planning, locating and 
furnishing of buildings, and her work in 
her home fits her tojudge in these matters. 
She should be allowed not only to work 
for the schools, but against the evils that 
work against them. 

She should be permitted to vote against 
liquor and its kindred vices, which tempt 
the boy on every hand as he goes to and 
from school. She should also be allowed 
to vote for men for the Legislature who 
favor compulsory education, as the great- 
est danger to the free-school system lies in 
the ignorant voters. Women should vote 
in school elections because of the good 
they might do directly, and to show that 
they would vote on all questions when 
they had the opportunity. 

The class who vote are net the demoral- 
ized, but, as a rule, the best morally and 
intellectually. Those who have voted have 
had no opposition or annoyance at the 

olls, as was once feared. They could 
ene the opportunity of voting for county 
superintendent here at the coming election, 
and should improve it. 

Rey. E. S. Williams extended a wel- 
come to the Convention, at the opening 


of the evening session, in which he ex- 
pressed his belief that woman would im- 


prove the state of political affairs as she 
had others. 

Mrs. Stearns, President of the Society, 
responded to the welcome. 


She spoke of the growth of suffrage so- 
cieties throughout the country. ‘The or- 

anization of this State society was not 

ong ago, but it had rapidly inereased and 

was prospering. Since native-born wom- 
en had had no voice in deciding who should 
be voters, it would not be well to submit 
to the people a decision with regard to a 
constitutional amendment, as the prejudice 
and ignorance of many of the voters would 
defeat it. ‘The men in Congress must be 
appealed to. Congress had already been 
asked to consider the matter. Year after 
year, petitions had been presented and ar- 
guments made in favor of the proposed 
change. Great gain in the feeling on the 
question had been made, and the privilege 
might be granted. But if Congress fails 
to grant it, however, then appeal should 
be made to the Legislatures. With one or 
two exceptions the States can grant the 
right, nothing in their constitutions pre- 
venting. It might be best to ask first for 
municipal and presidential suffrage. ‘To 
be successful all the State organizations 
should work together, and the State Asso- 
ciation here should correspond with those 
of other States, with a view to working 
with them. 

Mrs. Wheeler followed Mrs. Stearns on 
the justice of the ballot for woman. 

‘She said the ability of woman is becom- 
ing recognized, and the justice of equal 
rights is being admitted. Woman is her- 
self proving her capacity to do, by her 
work in the professions and in a variety of. 
other positions. Woman has a keen sense 
of right, and should be allowed to express 
it for the benetit of the nation. She should 
have equal rights with the negro and ignor- 
ant American. The ballot is a means of 
protection. Men can not understand her, 
and can not legislate for her. 

An essay, which was to have been read by 
its author, Miss Frances Shaw, and an ad- 
dress by the Rev. W. W. Satterlee, were 
crowded out for want of time. The first 
day’s proceedings closed with feelings of 
satisfaction to any who might have been a 
bit nervous as to the propriety of a two- 
days’ Convention. For it was found that so 
far from lacking workers enough, there 
were so many that there was not time 
enough for ail. 

Delegates had continued to come during 
the day, and each brought cheering re- 
ports and news of a growing interest on 
the subject throughout the State. 

In the forenoon of the second day Mrs. 
Hobart, President of the State W. C. T. U., 
spoke on the subject of woman’s elevation 
with reference to the influence it would 
have on crime, of which we see so much 
recorded. 

She said people were saddened every 
day by the accounts of sin and misery they 
read in their morning papers. Was there 
no provision by the Creator against all 


this? Must it beso? Had it been so in- 
tended? Was there no cause? no rem- 


edy ? She thought of the way women had 
been treated in the ages past. How she 
had been made simply the servant of man, 
an inferior being subject to his whim and 
eaprice. With the training this state of 
affairs gave her she has been the mother 
of the race, and her sons and daughters 
eould but be faulty. To elevate woman 
elevates the entirerace, She was heartily 
in sympathy with the Convention. She be- 
Tiéved more and more in the need of the 
ballot for woman. As a temperance work- 
er she found women powerless for want of 
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it. Legislatures and legislators looked at 
the long petitions women sent them, ad- 
mitted the correctness of their views and 
the justice in their plea, but said, ‘We can 
do nothing for you. Votes are what count.” 
Therefore she saw women needed the bal- 
lot to protect and help themselves. 

The following officers were then duly 
elected for the coming year: 

President, Dr. Martha G. Ripley, Minneapolis. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Lizzie Manson, Shakopee. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Emma Harriman, 
Minneapolis. Treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Gallinger. 
Minneapolis. Recording Secretary, Dr. Mary F. 
Emery, St. Paul. Members ot the Executive 
Committee, Mrs 8. B. Crawford, Anoka; Mrs. 
M. A. Warner, Hamline; Mrs. A. IT’. Anderson, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. ‘l’. G. Gould, Excelsior; Rev. 
E. S. Williams, Minneapolis; Prof. W. A. Car- 
penter, Minneapolis ; Mrs. L. H. Carpenter, Min- 
neapolis. 


participated in by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
Cleve, one of the best known workers 
among suffering and unfortunate women; 
Mr. C. H. DuBois, editor of the Spectator 
of this city, and many others. Resolutions 
were also discussed and adopted. 

Resolved, That the address of Ex-Gov. John 
W. Hoyt, of Wyoming, where women have for 
fourteen years had full enfranchisement, gives 
ample proof that woman can and will make good 
and faithful use of the free ballot, when it is her 

rivilege to do so: and makes further argument 
fn favor of woman snffrage unnecessary. 

Resolved, That women, despising not the day 
of small things, should make more use of the 
vote which is given them each year in the choice 
of schoo! committee and superintendents. 

Resolved, That the joint resolution before Con- 
gress, proposing an amendment to the State Con- 
stitutions, enfranchising women, has been recom- 
mended for adoption by the select committee on 
woman's rights claims for both houses and bas 
passed its third reading. We will by letter make 
appeal to members of Congress from this State to 
urge the final passage this winter of that long 
standing resolution. 

Resolved, That the experience of Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Colorado, and Nebraska proves that it is 
not safe to submit to a body entirely of men an 
amendment giving woman the suffrage by strik- 
ing out the word male. 

Resolved, That we accept with joy the argu- 
ment which comes from California and the East, 
declaring such amendment to be unnecessary, be- 
cause the word male occurring as it does in most 
State Constitutions in no way restrains legisla- 
tures from extending full suffrage to woman as 
soon as they may feel inclined to do so. 

Resolved, That it therefore becomes our duty 
to work with ail men and women who are friend- 
ly to our cause, and ask them to examine the 
argument, and if it commends itself to their 
judgment to give us the benefit of their convic- 
tions. 

Resolved, That while waiting for full suffrage 
to be thus granted, the Minnesota Woman Suf- 
frage Association will appeal to the Legislature 
of 1884 to use the power conferred upon it by the 
national and state Constitutions, to grant presi- 
dential and municipal suffrage. 

Resolved, That we will use our best endeavors 
to secure co-operation with us on the part of the 
the neighboring States in this plan of affecting 
Legislatures for direct enfranchisement. 

Resolved, That the executive committee pre- 
pare plans for the use of local conventions, sug- 
gestions of work and outline of study, and such 
laws of Minnesota as bear most directly on the 
welfare of the rights of woman. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
all parties in Minneapolis who have helped in 
many ways the convention in its session. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler read a humorous 

poem and very spirited letter from Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson, one of our old-time work- 
ers, but at present in Tennessee teaching 
the colored people. Many other letters 
were read, from Dr. Mary Thomas, Rich- 
mond, Ind., Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, 
of the Indianapolis Sentinel, Hon. Richard 
Choate, and J. H. ‘Tuttle, of Minneapolis, 
H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Col. Higgin- 
son, and others. 
In the evening, Rev. H. M. Simmons 
read an excellent paper on **Woman and 
the Fall.” He was followed by C. H. Du- 
Bois, on ‘Woman in Literature,” which 
closed the Convention. 

Taken altogether it was a success. It 
has shown us our strength, which is much 
greater than we had supposed. It has creat- 
ed a wide-spread interest, and brought 
the matter before the people. ‘The papers 
did all that the most earnest could ask. 
The Tribune, the leading Minneapolis pa- 
per, not only gave full reports each day, 
but also an editorial a column in length, 

. . 
which was very favorable to our cause, 
and is the second kindly remembrance and 
recognition we have had from the same 


State paper, also gave very complete re- 


tor reported each day’s proceedings. ‘The 
presence of Mrs. Howe added not a little 
to the pleasure and profit of the occasion, 
as did also the words of such an energetic, 
experienced worker as Mrs. Folsom. 

We regretted the necessary absence of 
our new president, who comes to us high- 
ly recommended by H. B. Blackwell and 
Lucy Stone. 
W. Satterlee was delivered the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Convention, at Harrison’s Hall. 
The audience was large, and the fact of its 


plause, which broke out again and again 


woman suffrage. As the acknowledged 
leader of the temperance movement in our 
State, a fearless, out-spoken, convincing 
speaker, and a genuine suffragist, he is do- 
ing and has been doing for years great 
good for our cause. 

Just now we feel new reason to battle 
for the right, for a ruler has again arisen 
who knows not Joseph, in the person of 
Mr.’ Hahn, our attorney-general, who im- 





mediately preceding the election, a week 


ago, issued his manifesto, to the effect that 
the women could not vote for county su- 
perintendents. This, too, when the law 
distinctly says that we may vote on any and 
all matters pertaining solely to the man- 
agement of schools. One other attorney- 
general has given the same opinion, while 
the one preceeding this man, Hahn, an able 
lawyer and a gentleman; Mr. Start, of 
Rochester, gave his opinion that women 
could. It is the old story over again. But 
such things only make us see the need of 
the full ballot, when our opinions and 
| rights will be worth considering. Many 
of us would have voted for the prohibition 
candidate, the man of the party which has 
| declared for woman suffrage, and doubt- 








In the afternoon there were discussions | less the knowledge of this hurried on the 
as to the plan of work for the coming year, | decision. 


When I heard the decision, it called in- 


Mrs. Folsom, of lowa; Mrs. Charlotte Van | stantly to my, mind the Swede I saw vot- 


ing last spring, who was too drunk to tell 
his name, of the German who needed 
prompting before he could tell the number 
of his house,— done in his own tongue, 
thinking no one would know,—of the Bo- 
hemians whom a policeman had just been 
arresting for cutting each other to bits with 
knives — “*worth a man’s life to go among 
them.” All these men can vote on school 
questions, and on all questions! 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 


oo 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER Essays. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. Geo. H. Ellis. 
Boston. Price $2. 

This volume contains fourteen essays on 
topics of current interest. ‘They are col- 
lected from Macmillan’s Magazine, the 
Theological Review, and other English pe- 
riodicals. Many of them are critical re- 
views of books. **Darwinism in Morals” is 
a critique on Darwin's **Desceut of Man.” 
| The essay on “Ilereditary Piety” criticises 
| Galton’s work on ‘Ilereditary Genius.” 
| The Religion of Childhood” discusses the 
question what direct religious instruction 
Unitarians and liberal thinkers ought to 
| give their children. **An English Broad- 
Churchman” is a study of the character 
and theology of the Rey. F. W. Robertson, 
suggested by his *Life and Letters.” ‘A 
French Theist” takes for its text two works 
by Félix Pécaut, and discusses the present 
religious situation in France. ‘lhe essays 
on A Prehistoric Religion,” “Che Relig- 
ions of the World,” ‘The Religions of the 
East,” and *The Religion and Literature of 
India,” are based respectively on Ferguson’s 
“Tree avd Serpent Worship; Baron Bun- 
sen’s “God in History; Max Muller's 
“Chips from a Germah Workshop ;” and 
Mrs. Manning’s ‘*Ancient and Medizval 
India.”” Miss Cobbe, in her review of the 
last-named work, says: 

‘The condition of women in India seems 
to have constantly deteriorated since the 
Vedic ages. At the time of the Institutes 
of Menu, it had reached a stage of absolute 
subjection, but had yet something worse to 
fall to,—the abjection of the modern prac- 
tice of incarceration for life, and death by 
suttee. ‘Day and night,’ say the Insti- 
tutes, ‘must women be held by their pro- 
tectors in a state of dependence. ‘Their 
fathers protect them in childhood, their 
husbands in youth, their sons in age. <A 
woman is never fit for independence. 
Women have no business with the texts of 
the Vedas. Having therefore no evidence 
of law and no knowledge of expiating 
texts, sinful women must be as foul as 
falsehood itself. ... She who keeps in 
subjection to her lord her heart, her speech 
and her body, shall attain his mansion in 














heaven. .. . Evenif a husband be devoid 
of good qualities or enamored of another 
woman, yet must he be constantly revered 
as a god by a virtuous wife.’ ‘The Code 
does not hint at the practice of widow- 
burning; but, by making the position of 
single women and widows absolutely un- 
bearable, the ground was laid for the two 
great crimes of later ages against women— 
namely, infanticide and suttee. The stu- 
pendous selfishness of men, who were not 
content with reducing a woman, body and 
soul, to the adoring and unreasoning de- 
pendence of a dog during the life of her 
husband, but required her, after his death, 
to “‘emaciate her body, live on flowers, and 
perform harsh duties, till death,” led to 
these not unnatural results. They were 
the most merciful mothers who put their 
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ports, and the Evening Journal and Specta- | 


The address of the Rev. W. | 


being Sunday could not keep down the ap- | 


as he made point after point in favor of | 


female children out of a world which of- 


source. The Pioneer Press, the leading | fered them no mercy, and perhaps not the 


most unmerciful Brahmins who urged the 
widows to terminate their miseries on the 
funeral pile. ‘The way in which, while all 
this was going on, the great poets of the 
Ramayanaand Mahabharata, and the dram- 
atists of latter days, continued to idealize 
women, and represent them as perfect an- 
gels of heroism and devotion, would be 
astonishing, did we not remember that the 
| same thing happened in Greece; and that 
| Sophocles drew Antigone, and Euripides, 
Alcestis, when the real ‘woman of the pe- 
riod’ was either shut up in her gynaekoni- 
tis, or came out of it only as one of the 
| heterae. The man, as a poet, liked to im- 
| agine woman free and noble. The man, 
| as a husband and citizen, was perfectly 
content to keep her a prisoner for life, and 
| to leave her to be burned to death with his 
corpse as her final reward and glorifica- 
tion. 
‘*At the present day in India, it is an or- 
dinary thing for a lady to be born in the 
upstairs zenana, and never once to have 
| trodden the earth, even of the most con- 
| fined garden, before she is borne to her 
| grave. What misery existence must be 
| among a knot of women thus immured to- 

gether, with nothing but their loves and 
|-hatreds and jealousies to brood upon, is 
awful and piteous to think of, Every 
house in India, belonging to the higher 
classes, must be a convent peopled with 
| Starrs and Saurins. That the whole pop- 








ulation, male and female, should be physi- | HOW A HORSE ACTS WITH THE COLIC, 


cally and morally weak, when their moth- 
ers have undergone for centuries such a 
régime, is inevitable. The Hindus have 
spoiled the lives of their wives and daugh- 
ters; and Nemesis has spoiled theirs, and 
made them the easy prey of their Saxon 
conquerors, Whose ancestors were naked 
savages when they were a splendid and 
cultured race, but whose women, even in 
those old days of Tacitus, were ‘thought 
to have in them somewhat of the Divinity.’ 
The marvel is not that Hindus are what 
we find them, but that any race can have sur- 
vived so long such a monstrous infraction 
of natural laws. Most marve}idns of allie 
it that Hindu women, with thé ‘set of their 
brains,’ as we should think, turned to idio- 
cy through centuries of caged-up mothers, 
yet display, when rare occasions offer, no 
mean share of some of the higher forms of 
human intelligence. At this moment, the 
Brahmos are congratulating themselves 
on the appearance of a Bengalee poetess, 
who composes beautiful hymns suitable 
for theistic worship; and Mr. Mill has 
borne testimony to his official experience 
in India of the extraordinary aptitude for 
government of such Hindu princesses as 
have ruled as regents for their sons. ‘If,’ 
he says. ‘a Hindu principality is strongly, 
vigilantly and economically governed, if 
order is preserved without oppression, if 
cultivation is extending, and the people 
prosperous, in three cases out of four that 
principality is under a woman’srule. ‘This 
fact—to me,’ he adds, ‘an entirely unex- 
pected one—I have collected from a long 
ofticial knowledge of Hindu governments.’ ” 

The remaining essays treat of **The Devy- 
il ;*’ **Unconscious Cerebration ;” ‘Dreams, 
as Illustrations of Involuntary Cerebra- 
tion ;” **Auricular Confession in the Church 
of England ;” and ‘**The Evolution of Mor- 
als and Religion.” ‘The subjects are han- 
dled with Miss Cobbe’s usual vigor. 

A. 8. B. 


ABELARD AND Hetorse. A Mediwval Romance, 
with the Letters of Heloise, edited by Abby 
Sage Richardson. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, 1884, $1. 


This beautiful little volume will attract 
readers of the sentimental age, who are 
always interested in a love story. They 
will be charmed with the atmosphere of 
passion, mingled with mystical devotion, 
which pervades the letters of Heloise. 
The cold repellancy of Abelard’s cynical 
and moralizing replies, serves as a foil to 
the glowing utterances of his former mis- 
tress, and the tragic story of the lovers 
enlists sympathy and pity for their well- 
deserved misfortunes. The glimpse the 
book gives into French society 750 years 
ago, makes one marvel at the strange mix- 
ture of coarseness and refinement, of sen- 
sualism and self-sacrifice. The absolute 
divorce between religion and morals which 
is here disclosed, explains the failure of 
French civilization to lift the French peo- 
ple out of ignorance and barbarism. Such 
a society could culminate only in the eyn- 
icism of Voltaire and the sentimentalism of 
Rousseau. Let us be thankful for Martin 
Luther and the Reformation! 4H. B. B. 


A LitTtLe Girt AMONG THE OLD MAstTeRs, with 
introduction and comment by W. D. Howells. 
Boston; James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. $2. 


This is a book of pictures made without 
instruction, help or criticism by a little 
girl of ten years, during a tour in Italy. 
They are wholly her own in grouping and 
composition, and are pronounced by Mr. 
Howells to be “simply the reflection in 
a child’s soul of the sweetness and loveli- 
ness of early Italian art.” Much of the in- 
terest of the book is found in the ehild’s 
ingenuous explanations of her *‘intention” 
in the various sketches, which were done, 
two or three in a day on her return from 
churches and yalleries, curled up in an 
arm-chair, with her memorandum-block 
in her lap. 

It is amusing to note the effect of her 
surroundings upon the child’s mind. In 
London she drew only Puritans and Pil- 
grims; in Switzerland sketches after the 
manner of Kate Greenaway; in Florence, 
and afterwards, medieval visions of saints, 
angels, madonnas and Bambinos. The 
humorous and sympathetic comments of 
Mr. Howells add fun and pathos to the 
arene oy and the result is a unique glimpse 
nto the thoughts and feelings of a sensi- 
tive child of quick perceptions brought 
suddenly into contact with the art life of 
Catholicism. The little girl quietly accepts 
and reproduces without question the fantas- 
tic graces and absurdities she sees portray- 
ed around her. H. B. B. 
————- 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hoopn’s Sarsaparilla is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach, and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by druggists. 














FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


oF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 





6 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 
Maine. 





It ig surprising what human-like intelligence a 
horse manifests when ill. We saw one such the 
other morning. The owner and by-standers had 
dosed and drugged to no purpose, when a gentle. 
man stepped quietly out of the crowd and said to 
the owner, “Do yon think you are curing the 
case?’ “No,” was the reply, “be is getting 
worse, and I think he will die.”” “Then will you 
allow me to give him a few simple drops which I 
have seen effectual a hundred times?” ‘Certain- 
ly,” said the owner. The gentleman then took 
from his pocket a little bottle of Humphreys’ Ho- 
m«ecopathic Veterinary Specifics, F. F.,and a little 
glass tube, the Medicator, with wuich he took 
from the bottle ten or fifteen drops and squirted 
it upon the horse’s tongue, through the corners 
of his moutb, saying, **1t may not act very quick- 
ly, for you have already filled the animal with 
drugs, but he should be better in ten minutes.” 
He seemed easier at once. In five minutes he 
took a deep breath and looked around. In five 
minutes more be was evidently, and, to the sur- 
prise of all, greatly relieved. After awhile the 
gentleman gave him another dose and said to the 
owner, “Take him home; treat him kindly,for he 
is yet sore,and to-morrow you may use him,—and 
remember Humphreys’ Homceopathic Veterinary 
Specifics cure all such cases.’’— Danbury News. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilfar'isssss 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Iloon’s Vra- 
ETABLE PILuLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 





Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


Ite Use Hoon’s Toorn-PowpeEr. 





UMPHREYS 
RY 


QMEOPATH aA 
VE TERNS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, . 
and Poult Ry oe e® oe 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
mnthic Veterinary Specities have been used by 
Farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
oa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others Sandi ng stock, 
wie fe ee 
umphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (390 
fent free by mail on receipt Ye price, 0 cents, p») 
amphlets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


EV@’ Vital Weakness and Pros- 

tration from over-work or 

indiscretion, H E is radically 
and promptly cured by it, 
years, | No 28 


Been In use & 
ful remedy known. ice $1 per vial, or! vials ‘and 
she Post-free on re- 
i 








large 7 ot powder id $5. 
of price. umphreys* . Med. Co. 
Tilust, Catslogue tree.) 1 Fulton SN, Y 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes au 
Ottice in New York 
f ~ . forthe Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 


From Am.Journal of Medicine. 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply been 
astonishing; we have heard of ca.es of over 20 years’ stan:!- 
ing successfully cured by him. Hoe has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure freetuv any suffercr who may send their expr: 
and P, O, Addre: 4, We advise any one wishing a cure to ad: 
cress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John &t,, New York. 

Our Book of over 100 


CROCHETING, 2x, Book fornia 


the stitches and complete instruction in the art of Croe 
cheting and Knitting. We cive directions for mak- 
ing several very handsome patterns of Window and Mantel 
Lumbrequins with cotton twine, and for Crocheting and 
Knitting more than filty other useful and ornamental 
articles, including » dgings, Lace Collars, Mittens, Gloves, 
Babys’ Socks and Mittens, Afghans, Shawls, Quiits, Caps, 
Vurses, &c It also gives instractionsin Kensington, Ara- 
sene and allother kinds of Embroidery, Lace Making, Rug 
Making, &c. Price 35 cts., Four for $4.00, Book of 100 
designs for Embroidering, Braiding &c., 25 cents, The two 
above books, post pald §O cents A 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥- 

PockEeT KNIVES, 


SCISSORS CRASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


$7 























A WEEK, #12 » day at home easfly made. Cosy 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, 
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GLEANINGS. 

Nebraska reports 1,000,000 cattle. 900,- 
000 hogs, 500,000 sheep and 300,000 horses. 

In view of the terrible corruption of our 
politics, people ask. can we maintain uni- 
versal suffrage? I say no, not without the 
aid of women.— Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


GOSSIP AN 


If there is any weapon which, once tak- 
en from the armory, will make victory 
certain, it will be, as it has been in art, 
civilization, literature and science, sum- 
moning women into the political arena.— 
Lord Brougham. 

‘T'wo little girls of a primary school in 
San Francisco were, for too much talking, 
gagged and paraded before the other pu- 
pils. If the whipping-post were set up in 
that school, and the teacher introduced to 
it, it would be a more fitting punishment 
than the *treprimand” she received. 

In the excellent article ‘*Around the 
Polls,” in another column, the Philadelphia 
Ledger shows how much easier it would 
be for women to vote themselves than it 
is for them to be at the polls all day trying 
to persuade men to vote, and how much 
more surely in that case women could 
sarry their measure. 

Henry Villard’s residence, now being 
erected in New York, will cost, unfurnish- 
ed, fully $1,000,000. It is the first attempt 
to reproduce an Italian palace in this coun- 
try. and erities say that it far surpasses 
the Vanderbilt houses, both in its magnifi- 
cence and in its design. It will not be fin- 
ished until January, though Mr. Villard’s 
family expect to take up their residence in 
it within «a fortnight. 

The subjects of Mr. John Fiske’s twelve 
lectures upon the American Revolution, to 
be given in the Old South Meeting-house, 
beginning to-day, will be as follows: 1, 
‘The First Misunderstandings ;"* 2, **War- 
Clouds Gathering ;” 3, ‘Coming on of the 
Storm; 4, ‘Independence Declared;” 5, 
“The Times that Tried Men's Souls; 6, 
“Struggle for the Centre;” 7, ‘*Begin- 
ning of the End;” 8, “Spreading of the 
War;” 9, “The Final Struggle ;” 10, *In- 
dependence Achieved; 11, ‘The League 
of Friendship ;” 12, ‘Order out of Chaos.” 
The first lecture will be given November 
17. 

A Wyoming woman, in conversation 
with **Miss 'I’.,” who had {charge of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL exhibit at the Boston 
Fair, said that all the ladies vote in Wyom- 
ing, and that carriages are sent to take 
them to the polls. ‘The Republican car- 
riages drive around to the Republican 
women and the Democratic carriages to 
the Democratic women.” The women do 
not always vote according to the polities 
of their husbands, and this difference 
mades no trouble. She knows of one man 
“who votes Republican while his wife 
votes Democratic, and they have a great 
deal of fun about it.” As to the babies and 
the stockings, she reports that they are 
“all right.”— Progress. 

One woman’s work has met notable rec- 
ognition. At the Mechanics’ Institute Fair 
in Boston there was a good exhibit of Cin- 
cinnati pottery; and a handsome pair of 
vases, moulded and painted by Mrs. Nich- 
olas, attracted the attention of Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, who bought them to 
take home with him ‘tas a high example 
of the art, culture and skill of American 
women.” While His Lordship expressed 
his pleasure at finding his chosen vases 
were the work of a woman, he was at the 
pains to declare that he bought them be- 
cause beautiful per se, and not merely be- 
cause a woman's work. Let women them- 
selves insist that their work shall be wor- 
thy in itself, cease to demand admiration 
for it independent of its own merit, and 
decline to have it measured by any bu‘ 
universal standards. 

A peculiar case has come to light at New 
Haven by which a child's life was saved by 
fresh air. Recently, an infant child of 
Fair Haven parents was supposed to be 
dying of cholera infantum. ‘The family 
physician advised that its life could only 
be saved by a change of air, as medicine 
could have ne power to effect any change. 
Circumstances not favoring a journey, the 
mother concluded on a plan, which was 
executed. She carried her babe to the top 
of East Rock, remaining with it there 
all day. ‘his she did the following 
day, returning home at night. On the 
Sunday following the first day of this ex- 
periment, which was on a Thursday, the 
lady’s husband went to East Rock Park 
with his wife and baby, a lady being in 
their company. They put the child ina 
hammock suspended between two trees, 
and stayed all that day. By night the 
child was much improved in strength, and 
in a few days was entirely recovered. 


Women’s work in the theological and 
temperance fields appears not to be highly 
valued by at least two religious denomina- 
tions. The Universalists in convention at 
Washington refused yesterday to invite 
young women to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by the theological schools 
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of the denomination. And the Congrega- 
tional Association in session in* this city 
practically refused to approve of the work 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. We fear a storm is brewing about 
the heads of those divines.—N. Y. Tribune. 
But we are happy to add that the N. Y. 
Tribune is misinformed, 


ae ee 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ONLY A GIRL, 


They lived with their grandmother, did 
John and Katinka, in the old vellow house 
by the river. There was plenty of room 
in the house, in spite of its being only one 
story high. For the *‘milk-room” opened 
out of the kitchen, the **sink-room” was be- 
tween the pantry and the **tpump-room,” 
which in turn led into the **seed-chamber,” 
and was connected by an arch with the 
‘*meal-closet” and **store-room,” the latter 
being next the barn, where lived Peter, the 
fifteen-year-old “colt.” 

The small garden lay in the rear. The 
garden was the principal spot. after all, 
for by means ofthat John intended to earn 
his living. He gloriedin being a boy, and 
able to support himself. 

‘To be sure, grandma made his clothes, 
and Katinka knit and darned his stockings ; 
but John did not take that into account. 
He thought no more of paying Katinka for 
her labor in the mending line than he did 
of rewarding her when she helped to weed 
the garden. What were girls made for, un- 
less to help? 

So twelve-year-old Katinka worked cheer- 
fully by his side, carried water when the 
weather was “dry,” rose at four o’clock A. 
M. to pounce upon potato-bugs at their 
morning revels, or made herself into a 
seare-crow and stood half the day waving 
her arms and shouting at the crows when 
the corn was planted. But it was clearly 
understood that John raised the vegeta- 
bles, especially the cabbages. 


Katinka had never dreamed there would 
be so many wagons at the market-place. 
Her heart failed her. Who would notice 
so small a person as herself among these 
busy, bustling men? Surely she never 
ought to have come. 

No one noticed her. One man with but- 
ter and eggs was noisily erying his wares. 
Another, ina white apron, was bargaining 
for mutton. A third was crying, ‘*Lettuce! 
nice fresh lettuce here!” 

“Oranges! fifteen cents a dozen! ‘lwo 
dozen, twenty-five cents!” 

**Any horse-reddish ?” 

The din almost deafened Katinka. She 
held out a cabbage and shouted, but could 
not hear her own voice. 

“T wonder if they would notice a flower?” 
thought she; for, quite unknown to John, 
she had brought some posies, thinking 
that. even if she could not sell them, they 
would like to come to town and see the 
sights. She caught up a sun-flower, and 
held it high above her head. 

‘Tell them I have cabbages to sell, 
whispered. 

All at once there was a lull in the noise 
about her, and a woman's voice exclaimed : 

“Oh, what a panel she would make, 
papa!” 

Katinka became aware of a tall, gray- 
haired gentleman, and a young lady who 
was clinging to his arm. 

“Oh, what a picture!” cried the lady 
again, and she came close to Katinka’s 
wagon. ‘I should like to paint you, child,” 
she said. 

Katinka’s gray eyes opened wider. Then, 
taking courage from the kindly face, she 
leaned forward. 

“The cabbages are only three cents 
apiece,” she said, appealingly. 

‘*How dear!” exclaimed the lady. 

“No, no, ma’am, that’s very cheap,” said 
Katinka. 

The new-comer seemed to find her very 
amusing, for she laughed, and showed two 
rows of dazzling white teeth. 

‘It's you who are dear and simple and 
truly precious,” she said. ‘Will you come 
with me, you little Penelope Boothby, and 
let me paint you?” 

**My name is Katinka, and I must sell 
my garden stuff,” said Katinka, solemnly. 

**Pupa, buy her vegetables,” ordered the 
lady. ‘*What have you, little one? Beans, 
potatoes, and hollyhocks, I declare! Papa, 
you go to your oflice, and Katinka-—what 
a delicious name!—shall drive me home; 
then I'll buy her goods and paint her pic- 
ture. Good-by, papa. Give me a seat in 
your wagon, child.” 

Katinka was lost in amazement. What 
was this extraordinary young lady about 
to do with her? 

On they drove, away from the noise and 
bustle, until finally they stopped in front 
of a large brick house. 

“Julia,” said the lady to a white-capped 
maid who opened the door, ‘take these 
vegetables to the kitchen. Call Smith, and 
ask him to give this horse some oats. Kat- 
inka, you come with me.” 

Still in a daze, Katinka followed her ec- 
centric hostess into a long room hung with 
pictures. 

“Pll keep you only an hour, and I'll pay 
you a dollar, besides the worth of your po- 
tatoes and cabbages.” said the lady. 

Katinka clasped her hands in delight. 

**A dollar!” she repeated. ‘Then I can 
buy a Harp of Judah!” 

The young lady flew. about, placing an 
easel, hunting up pencils and brushes. 
Then Katinka was whisked into a chair, 
and bidden to hold tightly to her sun- 
flower, while her captor sketched as if for 
her life. 

“You blessed little old-fashioned cher- 
ub!” she was exclaiming. ‘Turn your 
head a trifle to the left. There! there! 
Now don’t move for the love of Correggio 
himself. Oh, you cherub!” 

Sketch, sketch, sketch. 

“Drop your eyelids. One dollar! — Ill 
give you two, my beauty.” 


she 











Sketch, sketch, sketch. The town clock 
clanged twelve. 

**I guess I'll go home,” faltered Katinka. 

“Only two minutes more. Now raise 
your eyes. What! Bless me, atear! I’ve 
tired you out, you poor littleimage! Julia, 
bring some cakes. ‘I'wo dollars?—it shall 
be three! Come here, and look at your- 
self.” 

Sure enough, there was Katinka’s very 
face peering at her from the easel, its eyes 
as big and as gray as her own. 

“My, what a handsome sunflower!” 
cried Katinka. 

‘T'wo hours later grandma and John be- 
held Peter racing down the road. 

Before they could reach the barn Katin- 
ka sped into the house, waving a five-dol- 
lar bill before John’s swollen face. 

“Say ‘girl’ again,” quoth she. 

‘“*Where did you get it?’ demanded the 
astonished John. 

“Sold your cabbages—two dollars. 
(Queer lady made a picture of me— three 
dollars, because [ was a girl.” 

‘*A picture of you? In that sun-bonnet?” 

“Te.” 

“With your hair in your eyes like that?” 

“Tes.” 

*A picture of you?” 

With a sunflower in my hand. And she 
said I was a che —-a che — a chetup or dub 
orrub. Yes, that’s it, a che-rub. And she 
liked me because I was a girl.” 

**Well, | never heard the like of that!” 
cried John, and his cheeks seemed to puff 
out bigger than ever in his efforts to under- 
stand such nonsense. 

But there were several facts that John 
had ‘*never heard the like of.” One was 
that, during the next October, when he 
and Katinka were trotting to singing- 
school, each carrying a brand-new Harp of 
Judah, the folk of the neighboring city 
were in raptures over a certain picture 
which hung in a publie gallery. 

It was the portrait of a little maiden ina 
plaid sun-bonnet, who gazed at the crowd 
with wide-open, innocent gray eyes, and 
whose mouth wore such a happy smile 
that one and all smiled back at her, ‘‘just 
as you would at a lily.” But it was no lily 
the child heldin her hand. It was a large, 
rich, yellow sun-flower. 

And no one knew who the picture was, 
for when they hunted it up in the cata- 
logue all they found was: 

**No. 77. Only a Girl.”—Harper’s Young 
People. 

- +o —_—— 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WrnsLow’s SooTHING SyRvuP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. {t will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WInsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a hottie. ly-7 





The Brightest, Freshest, Broadest 
Newspaper 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The Springfield Republican 
Daily, vay 


Sunday, Weekly. 





[ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES.] 





SOME OF ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 





It is thoroughly independent in politics and al! mat- 
ters of public interest. 

It is a live, progressive newspaper, and labors earn- 
estly in behalf of better government and better condi- 
tions of society. 

It is an enterprising newspaper, and seeks to in- 
form ita readers promptly and intelligently of every- 
thing important that is transpiring in the world from 
day to day; not simply of crimes and casualties, but 
of all the great movements and causcs that interest 
and affect the people. 

It is a representative New England newspaper, gatb- 
ering the news of this section with special care and 
thoroughness, and presenting in its editorial columns 
the best thought and most intelligent opinion of the 
New England people. 

It is a literary newspaper of high standing, and 
numbers among its staff several accomplished critics. 

Its special and regular correspondence is of varied 
and interesting character, embracing regular letters 
from the leading capitals, and frequent letters of 
travel, criticism and observation. 

Its miscellaneous reading matter is selected with 
great care both for entertainment and instruction. 

Tne SunpDAY Repvusiican furnishes an extensive 
variety of agreeable and valuable reading in addition 
to its full presentation of local and general news. Each 
number contains a sermon or other religious article, 
and an original story. 

THe WEEKLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream of the 
seven daily issues, the news being carefully condensed 
and sifted and the best editorial and special matter 
from the daily being reproduced. In compact and 
convenient form it offers an admirable weekly picture 
and review of American life. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Tue DatLy RePvuBuican is three cents a copy, 75 
cents a month, $9 a year; in clubs of five or more to 
one address $8 a year, and an extra copy for every 10, 

Tue SuNDAY REPUBLICAN is five cents a copy, 50 
cents for three months, $2 a year. 

Tue WEEKLY Repusvican is four cents a copy, 
75 cents for six months, $150 a year; in clubs of 
five or more $125 a year, and an extra copy for 
every 10. 

A LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION ALLOWED 
LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE WEEKLY. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. Speci- 

men copies free. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by Ricuarp Grant Warre. With Glossar- 
ial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three 
volumes. I, Comedies; Il. Histories and Poems; 
Ill. Tragedies. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 50 a vol- 
ume; the set, in cloth, $7 50; half calf, $15 00. 

An entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, combining the most authentic and carefully 
corrected text, with foot notes; embodying in compact 
form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan 
period and its drama. Mr. White’s great reputation 
as a critic and as a student of the English language 
and its literature guarantees the excellence of the 
work. 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


An entirely New Edition of the Writings of Ratpu 
Watpo Emerson. In eleven handsome volumes. 
12mo. Price, $1 75 a volume. 

1. Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 

2. Essays. First Series. 

3. Essays. Second Series, 

4. Representative Men. 

5. English Traits. 

6. The Conduct of Life. 

7. Society and Solitude, 

8. Letters and Social Aims, 

9. Poems, 
“The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition 
is what we expect from the taste that presides over the 
Kiverside press.”—Evening Post, New York. 
Vols. 10 and 11, which will comprise Essays and 
Lectures not included in any of Mr. Emerson’s pre- 
vious volumes, will appear in November, 


TWENTY POEMS. 


FROM HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated from Paintings by his son, Ernest W. 
Longfellow. 8vo, cloth, tastefully stamped, full gilt, 
$4; morocco, $9; tree calf extra, panel side, with 
polished bevel edge, $9 00. 


The ENGLISH BODLEY FAMILY 


3y Horace E. ScuppeER. Fully illustrated. With an 

ornamental cover, $1 50. 

The American Bodleys and their English cousins 
visit interesting places in England, and talk of many 
pope and incidents famous in English history. The 

ook is fully illustrated, and will gratify the hundreds 
of thousands who have read the previous delightful 
Bodley books. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


By Mrs. James T. Fieips. 60 cents. 


A small book, embodying the results of many years’ 
experience and observation ia charitable work. It is 
not a sketch of theoretical philanthrophy, but many 
examples are cited to illustrate the practical views 
which it is hoped this book may render more effective. 


LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP of 


MILES STANDISH. Dramatized for private theat- 
ricals in schools and families, with full directions for 
scenery and costumes. 15 cents. 





*," For sale byall booksellers. Sent by mall, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 


best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Means. 
aay volumes, in gold and colors,each $1.25. Com- 
priaing— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


“Abounds in gems of truth and beautiful sugges- 





tions. A book from which the thoughtful will gather 
hope.”—BaLTIMORE AMERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


“A sweet volume of selections from the best writers 





for Christian instruction, meditation, and comfort.”— 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, HARTFORD. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious selections designed for the 





cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta- 
tion of these words of hope.”—BosTon Post. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


“In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of prayers are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devoutness as well as intelligence.”—CHRISTIAN 
ADVocATE, NEw YORK. 





‘WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World, By George Wood 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 


“An intensely interesting work, which attempts to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal wil give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—CoNGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 





NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. By 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fuil to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives, 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





BLANCHE W. HOWARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


GUENN, 


A WAVE ON THE BRETON COAST. 
lvol. 12mo. Illustrated. $1 75. 


The latest production of the popular and tal- 
ented author of “Aunt Serena’ and ‘‘One Sum- 
mer.” It isa tale of love and art, the scene be- 
ing laid in Brittany, and the picturesque shores 
and no less picturesque people of this land of 
romance are vividly and graphically described. 
The many thousands of Miss Howard's admirers 
will be pleased to find, in this new volume, much 
of her choicest and most entertaining work, with 
an entire freshness of character and treatment, 
taking them, as she does, into scenes and com- 
binations that are as novel and original in fiction 
as they are agreeable and fascinating. 

The book is illustrated throughout with some 
forty vignettes, initials, etc., drawn expressly for 
it by a brilliant and skilful American artist. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE: 


A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Bruns- 
wick in a Birch-Bark Canoe. 


To which are added some Indian place-names 
and their meanings, now first published. By 
Lucius L. Hunnarp, compiler of “Hubbard’s 
Guide to Moosehead Lake and Northern 
Maine.’”” New and original illustrations by 
Will L. Taylor, $3 00; Half-calf, $5 50; Tree- 
calf or Antique Morocco, $8 00. 


A work of standard value as well as of pictur- 
esque and popular treatment. There are many 
choice full-page cuts made expressly for this 
book, and also a large number of smaller illus- 
trations in the text. This is the first book in 
which the great northern park-region of New 
England has been treated in this manner, and 
the rare beauty of the illustrations will highly 
commend it to all lovers of nature. 


ENGLISH RAMBLES, 


And other Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse, 


By WiLuiaM Winter, author of “The Trip to 
England,” etc., 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
A charming collection of the later writings of 

Mr. Winter, including bis very choice English 

letters, his essays on Longfellow, and several 

notable poems. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 60,, 








CACTUS BALM P'ssture'tadness. 


WIDE AWAKE 


FOR 1884. 


“It is the king of the juveniles.” 
—Saratoga Sun, 


** Neck-and-neck with the best periodicals in 
the world.” —American Bookseller. 
**Foremost among the most elaborate and 
attractive publications of its kind.’’ 
— Boston Courier. 
** A treasury of good morals.”’—JN. l. Tribune. 


** Devoted to such live subjects as never fail 
to interest the boys and girls of our Repub- 
lic.” —Albany Eve. Post. 


The managers of WIDE AWAKE, encouraged 
by the gratitude of parents and educators, and the 
appreciation and fast friendship of the young folks, 
have secured for the Magazine the highest and most 
interesting Literature that the best authors of the day 
can produce. 

The writers for the Atlantic Monthly and Harper's 
contribute to WIDE AWAKE. The authors of *PRU- 
DENCE” and of “DOCTOR ZAY,” ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS and MRS. LUCY C. LILLIE, 
write two of the Serials of WIDE AWAKE for 1884, 
“A BRAVE GIRL” and “PAMELA’S FORTUNE.” 
“H. H.,” too, has written a charming Serial, “PANSY 
BILLINGS,” full of hint and help and hope for girls 
who take care of themselves. And there are two stir. 
ring Serials for working boys, also—“HIS THREE 
TRIALS” and “THE DISTRICT MESSENGER 
BOY,” while Elbridge 8. Brooks contributes a Won- 
der Story to run through the year, entitled “IN NO 
MAN’S LAND.” Butas WIDE AWAKE maintains 


A Brilliant Average the Year Round 


Some idea of the CHARMING LITERATURE to 
come—its variety and strength—may be inferred from 
the articles named below, to appear in early numbers: 


FACING THE WORLD, 
By DINAH MULOCK CRAIK, 


HOW GIRLS MAY HELP. A Practical Paper. 
Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF A PRESIDENT. 
ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, 
OUR ROYAL NEIGHBORS AT SANDRING- 
HAM. Mrs. RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
SHALL WE STUDY GREEK? 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
THE MARBLE QUEEN. Susan COOLIDGE 


SOME LITTLE SHAKERS. 
AMANDA B, HARRIS, 

A BOY’S MAKE BELIEVE. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A CANADIAN CARNIVAL. 
Dr. W. GEORGE BEERS 


CHILD LIFE IN VENICE. JOSEPH PENNELL. 
SONGS OF PRAISES. Mrs. A. D.T. WHITNEY. 
A CHURCH MOUSE. SARAH ORNE JEWRTT. 


WIDE AWAKE is only @2 50a year. The 18th 
Volume begins with the December Number. Address 
all inquiries and subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 





BOSTON. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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VICTORY 


IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


PoRTLAND, OR., Nov. 16. The Dill 
striking out the word “male” from all 
election laws passed the Council of the 
Washington Territory Legislature, in ses- 
sion at Olympia to-day, by a vote of 7 to 5. 
It passed the lower House several weeks 
ago by 15to7 majority. Governor New- 
ell has expressed the intention to sign the 
bill, and there is no doubt it will become 
law in the regular time, sixty days. The 
first opportunity the women will have to 
vote will be at the general election next 
November. 





CITY OF BOSTON. 


NOTICE TO WOMEN VOTERS. 





BoaRD oF REGISTRARS OF VOTERS, ) 
30 Pemberton Square, Nov. 16, 1883. § 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the lists of 

UALIFIED VoTERs of the City of Boston for the 

unicipal election, at which members of the School 
Board are to be chosen, are now complete and posted 
in the several precincts, and copies of the same may 
also be inspected at this office. 

The Central Office will open daily (Sundays except- 
ed) from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., and evening sessions will 
be held at the following places every week day from 
Nov. 16 to Nov. 27, from 6 to 10 o’clock P. M., for the 
registration of voters. 

WARD REGISTRATION OFFICES, 

Wards 1—2—Court Room, Meridian Street. 

Wards 3—4—5—City Ilall, Charlestown District. 

Wards 6—7—8—9—10—11—12—Central Office, No. 
30 Pemberton Square. 

Wards 18—14—15—Ward Room, corner of Dor- 
chester and Fourth Streets. 

Wards 16—17—18—Old Franklin Schoolhouse, 
Washington Strect. 

Wards 19—20—21 — 22—Court House, Roxbury 
Street. 

Ward 23-— Curtis Hall. 

Ward 24—Court Room on Adams Street. 

Ward 25—Wilson’s Hotel, Brighton. 

Registration wwiil close on Tuesday, Nov. 27, at 
o'clock P, M., after which time no name can be added to 
the voting list. 

JOSEPH M. WIGITMAN. 
LINUS E, PEARSON. 
MICHAEL CARNEY. 

Board of Registrars of Voters. 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Any one who subscribes for the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL before the end of the year 
will have it four months for sixty-five 
cents. This offer is made with the hope 
and expectation that the subscription will 
be renewed,’and continued till the suf- 
frage is won for women. ‘This offer 
is for those who would rather not sub- 
scribe for a full year until they have 
proved the quality of the JouRNAL. Now 
will not those who have read it for years 
show this offer to those of their friends who 
have not seen it? L. 8. 
oo 


REGISTER! REGISTER! 


There are said to be several hundred 
women in this city who have been assess- 
ed, and who have paid their poll-tax, but 
whose names are not on the register. 
Each woman must personally see that her 
name is registered, or she may find on 
election day that she cannot vote. Tues- 
day next is the last day on which this can 
be done. It should be attended to at once. 

Women who were registered on the vot- 
ing list last year, and who have paid the 
necessary tax to entitle them to vote for 
School Committee at this year’s election, 
can find blanks for re-registration at this 
office, 5 Park Street, Boston. By this 
means one can register by mail instead of 
by personal application to the Registrars. 

L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE SUCCESbES. 


The bill striking out the word ‘‘male” 
from all election laws passed the council 
of Washington Territory Legislature, in 
session at Olympia on the 16th inst., by a 
vote of 7 to 5. It passed the lower House 
several weeks ago by a vote of two to one. 
Governor Newell has expressed his inten- 
tion to sign the bill, and there is no doubt it 
will become a law in the regular time—60 
days. 

This action of Washington Territory will 
be hailed with gratitude by suffragists 
everywhere. It is the most important suc- 
cess ever gained by the suffragists on this 
side the ocean. Washington is a large 
Territory. Its population at the last cen- 
sus was 100,000, mostly natives. The Ter- 
ritory has been well governed, has no debt, 
has good schools, and a fine university at 
Seattle. ‘The chief industries are agricul- 
ture, lumber and coal. It will soon be 
large enough to be admitted as a State. 
This acceptance of woman suffrage by 
Washington Territory will undoubtedly 
have a favorable effect on the vote of Or- 
egon next June. 

Meantime, while the East lags behind 
on this great question of equal rights, the 
young, progressive West leads the way, 


to follow. But the meed of gratitude from 
women will be forever due to the brave, 
true young men of the West. 

On the same day (Nov. 16) that Wash- 
ington Territory voted to strike out the 
word “male,” a great meeting of more 
than a thousand members of the Liberal 
Association was held in London for the 
purpose of laying out a part of the gov- 
ernment programme for the coming ses- 
sion of Parliament. It was expected that 
the London Municipal reform measure 
would be urged as of the first importance, 
but contrary to expectation, it was held to 
be second to the household and county 
franchise bills. 

This action supports that of the great 
Conference at Leeds reported in these col- 
umns last week, so that there is fair ground 
of hope for woman suffrage in the next 
session of Parliament. 

In Canada, Attorney-General Mowatt, of 
Ontario, in reply to a delegation from the 
City Council and the Canadian Women’s 
Suffrage Society, says that the time must 
undoubtedly come when the franchise will 
be extended to women, and that the ques- 
tion will be given very serious attention 
by the colonial government. They have 
the admirable “equal franchise” bill of Sir 
John A. McDonald already proposed. So 
the outlook for suffrage is hopeful, and 
every suffragist may be sure that ‘in due 


season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
, L. 8. 
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THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The first suffrage sociable of the season 
was held in the Meionaon last Wednesday 
evening. ‘There was a good attendance. 
The song ‘On to Victory” was sung in cho- 
rus to the tune of ‘‘Hold the Fort.” Sup- 
per was served at 6 P. M., after which the 
meeting was called to order by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who expressed her gratifica- 
tion that so large acompany had gathered, 
and spoke of good news received from dif- 
ferent quarters. 

A solo, called *“*The Summer Shower,” 
was sung by Miss Edith Leavitt. 

Mrs. Howe made a brief address of wel- 
come, and suggested that speeches should 
be limited to five minutes. 

Henry B. Blackwell said that our great- 
est need was organization. He proposed 
the formation of a Woman Suffrage League 
of men and women in every Ward of our 
city, and in every town in the State. There 
are enough suffragists in Massachusetts, if 
they were organized, to secure the election 
of a Legislature favorable to Municipal 
Woman Suffrage. As an illustration, he 
alluded to the defeat of Mr. Sayward in 
Ward 20, and said it was the direct work 
of the women, whoin he congratulated, be- 
cause a woman suffragist had been elected 
in place of Mr. Sayward. He wanted to 
see woman suffrage leagues formed all 
over the State. Little principle was invol- 
ved in the recent contest in Massachusetts, 
but there were new issues to come up in 
the form of woman suffrage, temperance, 
ete., which were of great importance. 
Lucy Stone spoke hopefully of the work. 
She hailed the action taken last week in 
Washington Territory that gives suffrage 
to women on the same terms as men, and 
also that just avowed in Ontario. She re- 
ported the action of more than 500 Liberal 
Associations at Leeds, England, to have 
the county and household suffrage made 
the first business of Parliament. This meas- 
ure was also reaffirmed in London by more 
than a thousand delegates from Liberal 
associations. So our good cause wins its 
way, and grows all the time. 

Mrs. Dr. Simonds, of Washington Terri- 
tory, gave a history of the work in her 
home, and said she thought other Western 
States would soon fall into line. 

All united in a song, **Ring the Bells of 
Freedom.” 

Mr. E. E. Williamson, of Quincy,+ who 
recently spoke for woman suffrage in his 
eaucus, spoke earnestly for the formation 
of suffrage leagues. 

tev. Lorenza Haynes gave a description 
of scenes witnessed by her while travelling 
in Europe during the past season, and said 
she found the woman suffrage question 
was the uppermost question of the day all 
over the world. She alluded to the fact 
that women were obliged to pay as much 
of a tax forthe privilege of voting for 
school committee as a man did for all the 
privileges which he receives. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall spoke of the 
great Liberal Conference held last month 
in Leeds, England, which resolved almost 
unanimously to include women in their ef- 
fort for the extension of the franchise. 
The change in laws and public sentiment 
in Massachusetts during the past forty 
years is wonderful. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone added ‘‘a foot-note,” that 
two ladies, the daughter of John Bright 
and the daughter of Richard Cobden, the 
two great Liberal leaders, were members of 
the Conference, and had spoken in support 
of the proposal to make Woman Suffrage a 
part of the Liberal programme. 

Miss Page recited Tennyson’s “Lady 
Clare” with a sweetness and pathos which 





where, sooner or later, the East will have 


charmed her audience. 





Mr. Arthur P. Ford called upon all the 
men present who approved of the propos- 
ed organization to rise. All but two did 
so. A similar expression by the ladies was 
unanimous. Mr. Ford then circulated a 
paper for signers, and announced that a 
meeting would soon be called for practical 
action. 

Rey. Ada C. Bowles rejoiced that the 
women now had champions among the vot- 
ers. She spoke of the spirited action of 
women, with the approval of the knights, 
in the days of chivalry, and urged young 
women to speak frankly and fearlessly for 
the rights of their sex. 

E. D. Draper recalled a meeting, forty 
years ago, when he and others formed a 
2ociety for the promotion of total abstin- 
ence, anti-slavery, peace and woman suf- 
frage. 

Charles W. Slack predicted victory for 
woman suffrage at no distant day, but, as 
Mr. Sayward’s vote only fell 60 behind 
that of Mr. Robinson, while his Democrat- 
ic opponents had a majority of 500, he did 
not think that the women of Ward 20 were 
the main cause of his defeat. 

Mr. Blackwell said he was assured by 
citizens of Ward 20 that the movement of 
the ladies had prevented Mr. Sayward 
from again securing the support of the 
Democrats who voted for him last year. 
He reminded Mr. Slack that Bishop's vote 
in Ward 20 last year was smaller than Rob- 
inson’s this year, yet Sayward was elected 
last year, and this year was defeated by the 
same constituency. What else caused the 
change? 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw was glad to report 
that Barnstable County, whose represen- 
tatives in the Legislature were unanimous 
for woman suffrage last year, was likely to 
be so this year. Mr. Crowell, her own 
representative, was the strongest suffragist 
in her town, and before he was a candi- 
date had headed a woman suffrage petition. 
She had been asked to tell us what shall 
we do to be saved politically. She an- 
swered: ‘Believe in woman suffrage with 
all your heart and soul and strength, and 
show it by your works.” 

Mrs. Howe spoke in tender and appro- 
priate terms of the loss sustained since we 
last met in the death of our dear friend 
and valued co-worker, Charles H. Codman. 
He was especially active and helpful in 
these sociables. The inspiring mottoes on 
the walls were prepared by him, and re- 
call him toour recollection. Mr. Codman’s 
son was present with us, active and help- 
ful, like iis father. 

Miss A. E. Newell, of South Boston, a 
member of the Wonan’s Ward and City 
Committee, urged all the women to see 
that their names were registered as voters 
for school committee before next Tuesday. 
Remarks were made by others. The next 
sociable will be held in January. 

After another fine solo from Miss Leavitt, 
and another spirited recitation from Miss 
Page, all joined in singing: 

“We're coming, Free America, ten million wom- 
en strong,” 

to the tune of John Brown, and the meet- 

ing adjourned. But the friends lingered 

to exchange greetings and congratulations, 

and gradually dispersed, with the feeling 


that it was good to have been there. 
H. B. B. 
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PRESIDENT ROBINSON ON CO-EDUCATION. 


President Robinson, of Brown Universi- 
ty. ina recent address before the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, said: 


I now proceed to give my impressions about 
the admission of women to the educational insti- 
tutions, and I half suspect that some have said 
that is the topic to hear about from one repre- 
senting an institution of learning. It has been 
my lot for years past to have heen associated 
with gentlemen who have the care of a college 
strictly for women, and it has been my lot within 
the past ten years to have been approached on 
many sides with the question why the doors of the 
college which saepeeens have not been opened to 
young women. have sometimes asked in re- 
turn why Vassar College was not opened to 
young men. It is as short as it is long, one side 
and the other. I do not appreciate some of the 
arguments advanced in favor of educating young 
women in the same institutions with young men. 

I do not believe that women are weaker than 
men in intelligence. Admitting that women can- 
not endure the same amount of intellectual toil 
and labor as men, yet woman more than makes 
upin quickness and in insight. In all the schools 
the girls go ahead of the boys; only show me the 
school where they do not. There is, therefore, 
no advantage to be gained for young women in 
the intellectual point of view in admitting them 
to an institution of learning with male students; 
and if I had half a dozen daughters to educate, 
instead of seeking admission into a second-rate col- 
lege, I would put them in a school for young wo- 
men where they could get a first-class education. 
And I do not believe that men are the best in- 
structors. Miss Mitchell, of Vassar, has no su- 
perior in the country in astronomy, and although 
the Professor of Rhetoric is a man, I would will- 
ingly vote for any good and competent woman 
to take the place. I would be glad to see every 
seat in institutions for the education of women 
filled by women, and to see the foremost women 
of the land come forward and fill the foremost 
places in connection with such institutions. 

But I am not in favor of educating young men 
and women together. Up to a certain period 
boys and girls can be educated together just as 
well, and better, perhaps; but beyond a certain 
period it is better that they should be educated 
apart. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
would have no objection to open Brown Univer- 
sity to women, except that it might be harder to 
manage than before. But I do not consider such 
co-education desirable, even if practicable. Ona 
recent visit to Cornell I found the young women 
occupying a separate building, and in some other 
colleges the young women are required to board 
outside. It is claimed in behalt of the common 





education of the sexes that young women can 
obtain better training and instruction in colleges 
for male students. I say that the education in 
Vassar is as good as can be obtained in Michigan 
University, and I believe that in Vassar College 
& young woman can obtain a better education 
than she could if admitted to the lecture-rooms 
of Brown University. It is the social contact 
that is the chief part of education. the influences 
of student upon student in the daily routine of 
study ; that the women students in a college for 
males cannot obtain. They go into a class-room ; 
the young women are on one side and the young 
men on the other, and they stare at each other, 
and after repeated starings they come, perhaps, 
to a mutual! understanding; but the young wo- 
men are not likely under such circumstances to 
be greatly benefited by the lectures. As far as 
education is concerned, Smith College at North- 
amption can furnish as good advantages as any 
college in the country. Vassar will compare 
favorably in every respect with nine-tenths—I 
might say nineteen-twentieths—of the colleges in 
the country. In attending the Commencement at 
Vassar I heard just as clear, intellectual and 
simple rhetoric as I hear anywhere on such occa- 
sions, so there was the evidence of mental culture. 
I again say, as an advocate of woman's rights, 
that institutions for the education of women 
should be manned aud ruled by women, and I 
will willingly resign my place on the Board of 
Vassar as soon as any good, clear-headed woman 
is ready to take the place. Let women be on 
your School Boards, where women are to be 
dealt with; let women have a voice in the man- 
agement of institutions where women are re- 
Strained. 

One of the most discouraging facts in 
life is the difficulty of transmitting to our 
children the results of our personal expe- 
rience. Every generation has to learn by 
its own errors and mistakes. Akin to this 
is the strange perversity which calmly ig- 
nores the history of the past fifty years, 
and continues to predict imaginary dan- 
gers, and evils which have proved chimeri- 
sal. 

Here are two hundred American col- 
leges, and normal schools by the score, 
practising co-education, and testifying to 
its benefits, physical, mental and moral. 
And here are Presidents Robinson and Eliot 
and Rey. Dr. Dix and the Williams Athen- 
zum theorizing to the contrary. Such in- 
stitutions as Oberlin and Cornell and Col- 
by and Bates and Boston University and 
the Institute of Technology are not so 
much as noticed. The State Universities 
of Vermont, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Oregon, Washington Territory, 
and California are overlooked. ‘The ex- 
periences of Girton and Newnham come to 
us from Oxford and Cambridge. London 
University welcomes women. In nume:- 
ous seats of learning in the old world and 
the new, the coming woman is welcomed. 
But these conservative gentlemen con- 
tinue to spin spider's webs of argument 
from pre-conceived ideas, and to evolve 
doubts and denials, like the German pro- 
fessor’s camel, from their interior con- 
sciousness. No wonder that men and 
women not college-bred look with scep- 
ticism on the results of college training! 
Can the stream rise higher than the foun- 
tain? If instructors have not learned to 
accept the hard logic of facts, can they 


impart the art of reasoning to their pupils? 
H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 





A man who claims to have lived fora 
year and a half in Wyoming has written a 
long anonymous letter to the New York 
Times, describing the bad effects of woman 
suffrage in that Territory. 

His argument is briefly this: Women 
have voted for fourteen years in Wyoming, 
yet gross immoralities and abuses exist 
there still; therefore woman suffrage has 
done no good, and has only made ,things 
worse. Now, there have been churches 
and religious services in Wyoming for 
fourteen years, also; yet immoralities and 
abuses still exist. Does it follow that the 
churches have done no good, but have only 
made things worse? We have ample tes- 
timony from the most eminent men in 
Wyoming, over. their own names, that 
woman suffrage has been a civilizing and 
humanizing influence in that Territory as 
far as it has gone; and that, bad as things 
may still be there in some respects, they 
were worse before woman suffrage was 
established. 

There is hardly an abuse mentioned by 
the anonymous correspondent of the Times 
as rampant in Wyoming which is not still 
more rampant elsewhere. Are there forty 
liquor-saloons in Cheyenne? There are 
more than forty in one street of New York 
or Boston. There are thirty houses of ill 
fame in Cheyenne. Are there fewer in the 
capital of any State or Territory where 
women do not vote? Not one-twentieth 
of the voters attend the primary meetings. 
Do one-fiftieth of the voters attend the 
primary meetings in Boston? A mob—of 
men—took a murderer out of Cheyenne 
jail and lynched him; and the women 
stood at their windows and trembled and 
cried, instead of coming to the rescue. 
Their political influence did not avail to 
stop the lynching. But is lynching un- 
known in States where women are dis- 
franchised? And does their “silent influ- 
ence”—so much more potent than political 
influence, according to‘our opponents— 
avail to stop it? Male citizens commit a 
crime while female citizens tremble and 
cry; therefore the female citizens ought 
to be disfranchised! That is logic and 
justice with a vengeance. The editor of 





the Times sensibly asks: “Is it altogether 
certain that any material part of the vice, 
corruption and laxity of public. morals 
said to characterize the social fabric of 
Wyoming is chargeable to female suffrage? 
Would not these odious features exist in 
Wyoming in a manner as rampant and 
heaven-defying as now, even if woman 
suffrage had never been embodied in local 
law?” 

The admissions of the Times’ correspond- 
ent are more significant thar his accusa- 
tions. He asked a large number of his 
acquaintances in Wyoming what they 
thought of woman suffrage. ‘The replies 
of women were mostly that they were glad 
of a chance to vote against bad men or for 
good men. A leading citizen of the Terri- 
tory said: ‘We vote our women relatives 
to counterbalance the votes of the degrad- 
ed classes.’ *’ One werking man said that 
when he lived in Colorado, he had scorned 
a bribe of $10 for his vote; but when he 
came to Wyoming and was offered $50 for 
the votes of himself, his wife and three 
daughters, he succumbed. If he had hap- 
pened to have four sons instead of three 
daughters, he could no doubt have got $50 
for the family vote in Colorado, and would 
have succumbed just the same. Is thata 
reason why the wife and daughters should 
be disfranchised any more than the head 
merchant of votes? ~ 

Several years ago, the editor of the Lara- 
mie Daily Sentinel, referring to the ‘‘an- 
onymous scribblers” who wrote to «astern 
papers that woman suffrage in Wyoming 
was a failure, said: ‘*‘We take this occasion 
to answer them all at once, and do it 
through the columns of the Sentinel, bee 
cause it will readily be conceded that we 
would not publish, here at home, false 
statements upon a matter with which all 
our readers are familiar, and which, if 
false, could be easily refuted. We assert 
here, then, that woman suffrage in Wyome- 
ing has been in every particular a complete 
success. We have never seen any of the 
evil results growing out of woman suffrage 
which we have heard predicted for it by 
its opponents. On the contrary, its results 
have been only good, and that continually. 
. . » And we invite any man or woman of 
Wyoming who disagrees with the forego- 
ing sentiments, or who endorses the slan- 
ders to which we refer, to come out over 
their own signature andin their own home 
papers and take issue with us, and our col- 
umns shall be freely open to them.” 

If thinking men in Wyoming are dis- 
gusted with woman suffrage, why was not 
this challenge taken up? Why is it that 
these dismal statements about suffrage in 
Wyoming are always made in the papers 
of other States and ‘Territories, and not in 
those of Wyoming itself? 

To set against this anonymous writer, 
we have the emphatic testimony of Govern- 
ors Campbell, Thayer and Hoyt, of Judge 
Kingman (Republican), Hon. N. L. An- 
drews (Democratic), and Rey. Dr. Crary, 
Presiding Elder of the M. E. churches of 
Northern Colorado and Wyoming. We 
have also the testimony of the entire legis- 
lature, which is worth more than that of 
any one man. The menin Wyoming great- 
ly outnumber the women, and can take 
away the suffrage from the latter when- 
ever they choose. Yet, the last time a 
member of the legislature moved the re- 
peal of woman suffrage, no other member 
would second his motion, and he was 
laughed down by the House. Evidently 
the people of Wyoming, who ought to 
know most about the matter, are general- 
ly of the opinion that woman suffrage in 
their Territory works well. A. 8S. B. 
WELL DONE, WARD 20! 








One of the ladies whose names were ap- 
pended to the successful Remonstrance 
against the return of William H. Sayward, 
received the following letter of hearty 
congratulation from Miss Eastman: 

TEWKSBURY, Nov. 17, 1883. 
My Dear Friend: 

I must congratulate you and your co- 
workers on the defeat of Mr. Sayward. 

Whoever wrote the appeal to the voters 
deserves the thanks of all suffragists for 
the fair, direct, and yet adroit way in 
which the case was stated. Did you see 
the item in the Boston Journal of to-day, 
saying, ‘‘An amusing incident occurred at 
Young's Hotel when Rep. Sayward, who 
has won the disapproval of the Woman 
Suffragists, was hailed on the stair-case, 
and said, “Iam defeated myself, but the 
head of the ticket is elected. Three 
cheers for Robinson!” I am glad the 
Journal does not miss the connection be- 
tween fact and result. 

This was better than last Monday's Ad- 
vertiser, which thought ‘the suffragists 
should not be allowed even so much glory 
as this.” The glory is ‘“‘allowed” us! 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary F. EASTMAN. 


Woman suffragists, who are beset with 
discouragements-most of the time, have 
two recent events to cheer them. The 
Washington Territory bill, giving the bal- 
lot to women, which the governor will 
probably approve, was a step in advance. 
On the other side of the line progress is 
announced. The attorney-general of the 
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Dominion says that the question is to re- 
ceive serious consideration at the hands of 
the government, and is reported to have 
assured a delegation from the Toronto 
council and the Canadian Woman Suffrage 
Society, with diplomatic caution, that the 
franchise is coming. These rays of sun- 
shine ought to be looked at with peculiar 
delight by friends of the cause.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


4+ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Look out for our premium list next 
week! 

The proposed Unitarian Building has 
$151,004 subscribed for it. 

Woman suffrage in Cheyenne has had 
one good result — it has kept saloon-keep- 
ers out of office. 

In Ohio, 80,000 voters stayed away from 
the polls; in New York, 300,000; in New 
Jersey, more than 50,000. Ought not ail the 
men in these States to be disfranchised ? 





> 


successful woman suffrage meeting 
was held at Woburn, Thursday evening, 
Noy. 22, in the parlors of the Unitarian 
church. There was a good audience. Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell was the speaker. 

We have received the second number of 
the Woman's Tribune, the Woman Suffrage 
paper of Nebraska. It is edited by Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, and is very creditable in 
appearance. Success to it. 

There are 6,752,000 persons who cannot 
read and write in the United States. This 
fact is full of danger to free institutions. 
Congress should aid in the establishment 
of free schools. 

Luther and Columbus were contempor- 
aries. Luther was nine years old when 
Columbus discovered America, and Colum- 
bus had been dead but eleven years when 
Luther nailed his platform on the door of 
the Wittenberg church. 


Nearly 1,000,000 people visited the Louis- 
ville exposition, and the city’s business for 
the year was increased thereby over $19,- 
000,000. Well may the merchants of the 
Falls City be in favor of duplicating the 
enterprise. 

At a meeting of the executive Council on 
Monday, the nomination of George L. Ruf- 
fin, Esq., the well-known colored lawyer, 
as Justice of the Charlestown District 
Court, was confirmed, and Judge Ruffin 
will enter at once upon the duties of the 
office. The salary is $1,800 a year. 

Mr. Cannon, who is one of the shrewdest 
of the Mormon leaders, proposes to spend 
the winter in Washington, as a lobby mem- 
ber of Congress, in order to prevent, if pos- 
sible, any additional legislation of Con- 
gress against Mormon polygamy. 


The saloon is about the only place in 
Chicago now where the ballot-box can be 
found. At the last election the basements 
of some low-down saloons were used for 
swearing in voters who had not registered. 
This condition of things will sooner or 
later attract attention from thoughtful 
people. 

The North Texas Episcopal Female Col- 
lege is in search of a location, and has re- 
ceived the following offers from the cities 
named, but none have been accepted: Ter- 
rell, 20 acres and $5,000; Weatherford, 20 
to 60 acres; Denison, 20 acres and $3,000; 
Gainsville, 50 acres and $5,000 to $10,000, 
and Dallas 20 acres. 

The Boston School Committee has tried 
the experiment of industrial training for 
two years, on a small scale, and found re- 
sults so satisfactory that the Board has vot- 
ed to request the City Council to appropri- 
ate $2,500 for the equipment and mainten- 
ance of a manual training school for boys. 
It is the intention to abandon some other 
study and devote ten hours per week to 
the new system. 

Professor G. K. Gilbert, U. S. Geologist, 
inthe Salt Lake Tribune, predicts that by 
natural causes an earthquake will sooner 
or later destroy Utah. To this the NV. York 
Tribune says: *‘A sharp rain of fire and 
brimstone is understood to have put a stop 
to wickedness in two well-known cities of 
another age, Sodom and Gomorrah. Per- 
haps the prospect of an earthquake might 
do as well by Utah. Go on with your mis- 
sionary work, Professor. It is not the first 
time that science has gone hand in hand 
with reform.” 

Every graduate of Oberlin will regret 
the destruction of the building in which 
for so many years Prof. Morgan lived, and 
which has latterly been occupied by the 
Conservatory of Music. It was torn down 
last week to make room for the new con- 
servatory building, which will be called 
“Warner Hall.” The foundations are to be 
laid this fall, and the hall will be erected in 
the spring. For the present, however, only 
the main part of the building will be built, 
leaving two wings to be added in the fu- 
ture. In the interval between the destruc- 
tion of the old building and the completion 
of Warner Hall, the Conservatory occu- 
pies the third story of old Tappan, which 
again shows its usefulness. 


s 





The woman suffragists may well thank 
God and take courage. In addition to the 
pleasure it must give them to see honora- 
ble mention made of their cause iu the plat- 
forms of various and sundry political par- 
ties, there is the glorious satisfaction that 
comes of duty done and accomplishments 
achieved. In this latter category must be 
set down the recent action of the council 
of Washington Territory, which has just 
passed a law striking out the objectionable 
word *‘male,” from all election laws, by a 
vote of seven to five. As the bill had al- 
ready passed the lower house, and Gov. 
Newell has expressed his intention of sign- 
ing it at once, there is no doubt at all that 
lovely woman, for all necessary purposes, 
can hereafter consider herself, in Washing- 
ton Territory at least, ‘ta person.” Thus 
does a new and ambitious colony of the 
breezy West put to shame the effete man- 
ners and customs of ‘‘the leader of States.” 
—Lowell Times. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 











From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges- 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refreshes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a seerct remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 6th Ave., New York. 


RARE 
EASTERN 
RUGS. 


We are now opening 
our Fall Importations 
of European and Ori- 





ental Novelties, select- 
ed abroad by our se- 
- nior partner. 

Among them can be 


found 


specimens, superior to 


many elegant 


anything ever before 


brought to this mar- 


ket. 

These comprise a 
large collection of 
choice Modern and 
Antique Rugs, and 


are offercd at very rea- 


sonable prices. 


Jou H. Pray, Sons & Co 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS &C0.’S 
GREAT SALE. 
RETAIL PRICES ABOLISHED 
On Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
And all Fine Stationery. 

17 Franklin Street. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 
JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts, 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &c. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 








Boston, Mass. 





LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO0.’S 
Great Sale of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 
Wholesale Rates. Retail Prices Abolished 
Catalogue No. 2 Now Ready. 

17 Franklin Street. 
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JOSEPH A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St., Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS, 


Of every description, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


SILK FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


SEAL SACQUES. 


Of Superior Qualities, 
MUFFS AND COLLARS, 
FUR HATS AND CLOVES, | 
SLEIGH ROBES, 
INFANT CARRIAGE WRAPS, 
FUR MATS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 





Unusual care has been taken in the selection 
of our complete and very attractive stock of 
Furs, for this season; our Seal Skins and other 
Furs being exceptionally choice and desirable, 
and with the introduction of new and tasty 
styles, using best materials only, with thorough 
and artistic workmanship, adopting every fea- 
ture to meet the wants of the most fastidious, we 
offer advantages of special inducement to pur- 
chasers. 

We give particular attention to special orders, 
and make to measure from skins of undoubted 
durability and richness. 


ELEGANT SEAL SACQUES, 
which for perfect fitting and general complete- 
ness will prove of unsurpassed excellence. 

Old Seal Sacques redyed and remade, and 
every kind of fur work done in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


Prices the most Reasonable. 


The GRAND FOREIGN 
EXHIBITION 
STILL OPEN IN BOSTON, 


Visitors to the “Hub” are reminded that the Directors 
of the Foreign Exhibition have decided to keep the 
Exhibition open until after the Christmas Holidays, 
thus affording an opportunity that is not likely to ever 
occur again. An immen se attraction has been added, 


THE SWEDISH GROUPS IN COSTUME 


representing in life-size figures the habits and customs 
= the peasants of Sweden. Attention is also invited 
The Japanese Tea House, 

The Arabian Coffee Tent, 

The Persian Sherbet Seller, 
The Egyptian Pyramid, 

The Chinese Bazaar, 
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season’s patterns in 


direct at 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


CARPETS 


We have placed our entire steck of last 





our RETAIL DE- 


PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 


MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 


. $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 


65c., 75¢., 85e. 


- 7de. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 





receipts, and household hints. A 


READ OUR PREMIUM OFFER, 


2nd, To any one of our subscri 


3rd, To any one of our OLD subscribers who will pay us for the coming year, and 75 cents 
in all, before March Ist, 1884. For further particulars and FREE SAMPLE COPIES, address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 5 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


We have made a special arrangement with the publish- 
ers of the COTTAGE HEARTH, Boston, Mass., to 
use their magazine as a premium. THE CoTTaGs 
HEARTH is a Monthly Magazine, beautifully i'tustrated 
and containing bright and interesting stories by the 


best American writers, such as Joaquin Miller, Celia Thaxter, Frances L. Mace, Miss Lucy Larcom, Louise 

Chandler Moulton, Julia C. RK. Dorr, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, B. P. Shillaber, 

Thomas 8. Collier, Edward Everett Hale, and others of equal note. 

two pages each of music, floral Spas. and health department, latest fancy work, bazar patterns, approved 
P lin charge of experts in each department. 


Tue Corrace Hearts has each month 


We will give a year's subscription to Taz Cortacs HearTH 
(regular price $150 a year), FREE 
NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER to our paper, who will send us $2 50 


O ANY ONE 


for a year’s subscription to this paper. 


ers who will send us the name of a New subscriber to our paper with $2 50. 


ditional, $3 25 





PERFECT COR 





Patented October if. ins. 


DED CORSET. 


THE ILLUSTRATION represents a facsimile engraving from a pho- 
tograph of the garment, and gives a correct idea of its general contour. 
In modelling the different parts, particular attention has been devo 
to blend together the curves of the bust, waist and hip, in such a manner 
as to give to the whole an easy, graceful and stylish shape, which fits to 
the form closely, and yet does not bind or draw in any part. 

CORDS ARE USED in place of bones to give the necessary stiffness, 
and to furnish a support to the bust, to which the straps over the shoul- 
ders lend aid, and by the novel manner in which these straps fasten in 
front, all tendency to slipping off the shoulders is avoided. 

THE FRONT OF THE CORSET, in Laptes’ Sizes, is made to fasten 
in two ways. The cut shows it buttoned, and for those who prefer 
steels, it is made with regular corset clasps. 
button front only. 
removed when the corset is to be washed. 

MADE IN FINESOFT FINISILED SATTEEN, both white and drab. 

In stating size, allow one inch from a snug measure taken around waist 
over dress, and be sure to mention which style of front is wanted. 


For Misses, it is made with 
The elastic in the shoulder straps may be readily 


PRICESB: 


j But'n or steel front | Bu'tn front only. 
Ladies (iirsizce' ito af'ine-) $2. | MIS868 CraPsisestts ts $8 the.191 50 
Sold by agents and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Ms, 


Address 





each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk 


zeturn mail, 


| 7 Important to Every one who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 


Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


4 Park Street. 





The Restaurant Vendome, 

The Centennial Organ, 

The Algerian Museum, 

The Turkish Carpet Emporium 
The Norwegian Fur Market, 
The Italian Glass Department, 
The Brazilian Feather Flowers, 
The Grand Art Gallery, 

The German Bronze Exhibition 
The Austrian Beer Vault, 

The French Ceramic Exhibit, 
The East Indian Silk Palace, 
The Venezuelan Chocolatiere, 
The Panama Canal Exhibits, 
The Retrospective Art Gallery, 
The Electric Photograph Rooms 
The English Decorated Boudoir 


and thousands of Exhibits, all of acharacter to in- 
struct and delight. The Exhibits from Japan and 
China are alone worthy of a visit to Boston, as they 
have never been equalled in the world. 


ADMISSION ONLY 50 GENTS, 


and TWELVE HOURS uninterrupted pleasure 
secured. 





MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, n 
Eng! . nee, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific pager. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in- 


formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer- 
can sentfree. Add MUNN &CO., SCIFNTIFIC 





AMEKICAN Office, 21 Broadway. New York. 





Having acquired the apartments formerly occupied | 
by Notman Photo. Co., we have entirely refitted and | 
refurnished the same to accommodate our increased | 





ART FURNITURE, 


Reclining Got Chair. 


business. 
store with the latest and choicest goods procurable in 
this line. Brass, Willow and Stamped Leather 
Chairs, Japanese and Leather Screens, Wall 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Hat Racks, &c. 

We would also mention 


ONE HORN CHAIR 
which may be bought ata GREAT BARGAIN. 
A FULL LINE OF THE 


_ MARKS’ ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR 


IN EVERY STYLE, ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





Orders for Specialties in Art Furniture prompt- 
| ly and carefully attended to. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 





TAILORS, 
LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 


CACTUS BALM 4! ike'Scip?tay ict 








We have also entirely re-stocked our new | 


CALL & TUTTLE, 


| 


! 





| 


Adjustable ! Comfortable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


‘ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 








\ 


Light and ‘Convenient. 
PRICE $38.00. 


C RROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ HATS. 


Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats, cleansed or colored and 
made into all the LATEST STYLES at STORER’S 
BLEACHERY, 673 Washin ead of 





gton Gress, 
Beach Street, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington Street, near Temple Place, one flight. 
Feathers cleansed, dyed ani curled. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
TWO ANGELS. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 





“J came not to bring peace, but the sword.” 





Once, at Heaven's gate, there waited for God's will 
Two angels strong, with bent brows listening : 
“Thou, unto perilous peace, the sword shalt bring; 
And thou, the direst storm of passions still.” 

Kach earthward sped, His mandate to fulfil. 
Where tempests brooded flashed an angel’s wing, 
And heavenward fluttered hearts, as birds to sing. 
But when enchanted sleepers woke, with thrill 

Of conflict strong, while languorous souls uprose 
*Mid clanging arms, to battle vaunting foes,— 

Red lips dropped songs, caught up the clarion cry,— 
None joyful said, ‘Behold an angel nigh!” 

When war's portentous thunders deeper grew, 
The timorous cried, “Ah, if the dear Lord knew!” 


oe 
NOVEMBER. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Who said November's face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in woodpaths dim, 
I met her on the shore, #o glad, 
So amiling, I could kias her feet! 
There never was a month so sweet. 


October's splendid robes, that hid 
The beauty of the white-limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Those perfect forms, the gazer sees 
A proud wood monarch here and there 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 


In precious flakes the autumnal gold 

Ia clinging to the forest's fringe ; 
Yon bare twig to the sun will hold 

Each separate leaf, to show the tinge 
Of glorious rose-light reddening through 
Ita jewels, beautiful as few. 


Where short-lived wild-flowers bloomed and died, 
The slanting sunbeams fall across 
Vine-broidcries, woven from side to side 
Above mosaics of tinted moss. 
So does the Eternal Artist’s skill 
Hide beauty under beauty still. 


And, ifno note of bee or bird 
Through the rapt stillness of the woods 
Or the sea’s murmurous trance be heard, 
A Presence in these solitudes 
Upon the spirit seems to press, 
The dew of God's dear silences. 


And if, out of some inner heaven, 
With soft relenting comes a day 
Whereto the heart of June is given,— 
All subtle scents and spicery 
Through forest crypts and arches steal, 
With power unnumbered hurts to heal. 


Through yonder rended veil of green, 
That used to shut the sky from me, 
New glimpses of vast blue are seen; 
I never guessed that so much sea 
Bordered my little plot of ground, 
And held me clasped so close around. 


This is the month of sunrise skies 
Intense with molten miet and flame; 
Oat of the purple deeps arise 
Colors uo painter yet could name: 
Gold lilies and the cardinal-flower 
Were pale against this gorgeous hour. 


Still lovelier when athwart the east 
The level beam of sunset falls; 

The tints of wild-flowers long deceased 
Glow then upon the horizon walls; 

Shades of the rose and violet 

Olose to their dear world lingering yet. 


What idleness, to moan and fret 
For any season fair gone by! 
Life’s secret is not guessed at yet; 
Veil under veil its wonders lie. 
Through grief and loss made glorious, 
‘The soul of past joy lives in us. 


More welcome than voluptuous gales 
This keen, crisp air, as conscience clear : 
November breathes no flattering tales,— 
The plain truth-teller of the year; 
Who wins her heart, and he alone, 
Kaows she has sweetness all her own. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. SABINE. 





“Pm at a loss, girls, to know what to 
do for Thanksgiving this year, and it is 
time we settled upon something. What 
with father’s failing health, and the pros- 
pect of Mary’s marriage, we can hardly 
venture to hope for another ‘Thanksgiving 
all together, an unbroken family.” 

‘he speaker was Mrs. Griswold, a wom- 
an hardly past middle life; her audience, 
her daughters, Mary and Lottie, the for- 
mer just out of her teens, the latter some 
two years younger, both bright, fresh, en- 
ergetic, sensible New England girls. They 
had always been their mother’s friends 
and companions. She had entered into 
their pleasures and plans as if she were 
one of them. In fact, the relations between 
them were more like those of elder and 
younger sisters, than mother and daugh- 
ters. 

Colonel Griswold was twenty-five years 
his wife’s senior. ‘The marriage had been 
a very happy one, but of late years his 
health had broken, and he was now an in- 
firm old man, while Mrs. Griswold was in 
the prime of life. She was a faithful and 
devoted nurse, assisted by her daughters, 
but the three had fallen into the way of 
planning and caring for the father, as if 
they were of one generation, aud he the 
parent of them all. 

The old New England eustom of hus- 
band and wife addressing each other as 
“*father” and *‘mother” made this illusion 
seem more real, and a stranger would have 
thought Mrs. Griswold was her husband’s 
daughter, rather than his wife. 

“IT thought you were intending to ask 
the Leonards to dinner,” said Lottie. 

“So E-was, but Mrs. Leonard’s sister and 


family are coming to her for the week, so 

that is out of the question. Mrs. Leonard 

proposed our dining there, but father says 
he wants to eat his Thanksgiving dinner 
at home this year.” 

“It seems heartless to be planning 
Thanksgiving festivities when Amy is in 
such trouble,” said Mary. 

“Amy would not have us make any 
change in our plans,” returned Mrs. Gris- 
wold. ‘She says we can do her no great- 
er kindness than to go on as if everything 
was bright with her; and moreover father 
would be so unhappy if Thanksgiving were 
passed by as an ordinary day, that I should 
be unwilling to neglect making it as cheer- 
ful and pleasant as possible.” 

“Amy Sewall is a heroine,” said Lottie, 
enthusiastically. ‘The blood of her old 
Puritan ancestors tells. She would die 
rather than let us know she was hurt. I 
believe she would have gone to the stake 
without flinching.” 

“Do you suppose John Cushing will 
ever be heard from?” asked Mary. 

TI cannot tell, of course, but I confess 
I have very little hope that he will. Amy 
has not given it up. however. She is con- 
fident that he will come back and all be 
well.” 

Amy Sewall was a distant relative of 
the Griswolds, and an orphan. Colonel 
Griswold had been her guardian. and had 
managed her modest patrimony admira- 
bly; but she had been now for some years 
her own mistress. The Griswold home- 
stead was still her home, however, and 
there she came in her vacations from teach- 
ing, for she was too industrious a body to 
be contented unless employed, and, being 
an exceptionally fine linguist, taught 
French and German in a seminary not far 
from the town in which the Griswolds 
lived. 

She had been engaged for more than two 
years to John Cushing, the son of an old 
neighbor, whom she had known from her 
babyhood. But he had been in haste to 
be rich, and hearing wonderful stories of 
the wealth in the Montana mines, had gone 
there to seek his fortune, more than eigh- 
teen months before. At first his letters 
were enthusiastic. He wrote of his *‘leads” 
and “claims,” and thought he saw his way 
to sudden riches. But, all at once, the 
letters, hitherto so regular, ceased to come, 
and many weary months had passed since 
any tidings of him had been had. Mrs. 
Griswold had written, in her husband's 
name, to people in Helena, and had receiv- 
ed replies from them. But all they could 
tell her was that he had gone out with a 
“prospecting” party which had never been 
heard from, with a suggestion of Indians, 
which made Mrs. Griswold’s blood run 
cold, and which she forbore to communi- 
sate to Amy. 

Amy had recently arrived at the Gris- 
wold farm to spend her Thanksgiving va- 
‘ation, and just as Mrs. Griswold had fin- 
ished speaking, she appeared at the open 
door. 

“Come in, dear, and help us plan for 
Thanksgiving,” said Mrs. Griswold. ‘Mrs, 
Leonard has friends of her own coming to 
her, and cannot accept our invitation, and 
father will think something is very wrong 
if he cannot have some Thanksgiving com- 
pany.” 

Amy deliberated a moment. She was 
pretty, with the fragile prettiness of many 
New England girls. Tall and slender, with 
a graceful, willowy figure, her dark gray 
eyes full of thought and feeling. There 
was a resolute, determined expression 
about her mouth and chin, which seemed 
to say that Lottie was not far wrong when 
she declared that ‘Amy would have gone 
to the stake without flinching.” Present- 
ly she said: 

‘*Why not have our dinner by ourselves, 
excepting Henry, of course, a little earlier 
than usual, and have a few people come in 
the evening? Some of Lottie’s and Mary’s 
friends, and-a few of uncle’s cronies, to 
entertain him. The young people might 
have charades and play games in the din- 
ing-room, and uncle could have a quiet 
chat in the north parlor with his friends, 
quite away from the noise.” 

“Amy, you are a genius!” exclaimed 
Lottie, while Mrs. Griswold said, delight- 
edly, ‘I think you have solved our prob- 
lem. Iam sure that this plan will please 
father. Only,” she added, after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘‘there is the question of help. 
The hired men are all allotting on going to 
a dance at the Centre, and Iam afraid that 
none of them will be willing to stay at home 
to take care of the horses and carriages.” 

“T can tell you how to manage that,” 
said Mary. “Susan Cady told me this 
morning that she was disappointed in her 
Thanksgiving plans, and she and Edwin 
expected to stay at homealone. Ihave no 
doubt they would willingly come for the 
evening, and she would give Jane very ef- 
ficient help in the kitchen, while Edwin 
attended to matters outside.” 

At this moment, Colonel Griswold’s 
voice was heard calling, ‘‘Mother! moth- 
er! have you seen my spectacles? I laid 
them down only a minute ago, and I can’t 





find them anywhere; and Mrs. Griswold 
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hurried off to find ‘father’s’ spectacles 
for him, for the thousandth time, and talk 
over the new plan for Thanksgiving with 
her husband. 

Lottie and Mary produced writing mate- 
rials, and began making a list of people to 
be invited to the “‘party.”” Amy took up 
an unfinished gray sock, Mrs. Griswold’s 
**knitting-work,” and seating herself at 
one of the windows, knit rapidly, without 
glancing at her work, her eyes fixed on 
the world outside. 

The month of November had been un- 
usually warm, and the cattle were still 
browsing on the rich ‘fall feed.” They 
same up to the bars every night, for **fod- 
der.” and were waiting now, standing pa- 
tiently about, now and then lowing gently. 
as if to remind those whose duty it was to 
feed them, that they were hungry. ‘The 
sun was setting, far down in the south, its 
long level rays streaming in at the win- 
dows. ‘The short November day was near- 
ly over. As Amy looked out upon the fa- 
miliar scenes, a host of memories came 
rushing into her brain. She saw herself, 
a little girl, in gingham sunbonnet and 
apron, dinner-pail in hand, standing at the 
front gate, waiting for John Cushing to 
come by, on his way to school. ‘l'o pass a 
farmhouse, farther on, where a large dog 
was kept, without his protection, was not 
to be thought of. Even then he was nec- 
essary to her. She could not remember 
when he had not seemed the dearest and 
best of all her friends. In the winters he 
drew her to school upon his hand-sled, and 
took her coasting, down the long hill be- 
hind the school-house, at noon. He helped 
her with her lessons ; he defended her from 
the rough boys. She could see from where 
she sat the great old elm beneath which 
they had stood one bright evening in early 
summer when he had told her of his love 
for her, and asked her to be his wife. and 
she, knowing that life could hold nothing 
so good for her as always to be at his side, 
consented gladly and unaffectedly. That 
summer passed rapidly by, busy as she 
was with the dainty stitching, the manifold 
preparations so dear to the heart of a 
young girl. They were to be married 
Thanksgiving evening, and she was to go 
to the Cushing farm, and be a daughter to 
John’s parents, for he was the only son, 
and they looked to him to comfort and 
support their old age. But, a few days 
before the day appointed for the wedding, 
word came to the Cushings that a cousin, 
living in a neighboring city and reputed 
wealthy, had failed. When old Mr. Cush- 
ing heard this, he staggered, and would 
have fallen, had not John caught him in 
his strong arms. The doctor said it was 
apoplexy. Be that as it may, he never 
spoke again. and when the day came which 
John had hoped would be his wedding- 
day, his father lay, cold and white and 
still, in a darkened room, sleeping his last 
long sleep. 

They understood it better when, after 
the funeral, they found that the old man 
had signed notes for large amounts with 
his cousin. Everything was seized to satis- 
fy the creditors. The savings of a long 
life. the farm, which had belonged to 
John’s grandfather, all was utterly, hope- 
lessly gone. Mrs. Cushing was broken 
by the shock, and when, as the winter 
wore on, she took a severe cold, she suc- 
cumbed at once, not caring to live, and 
died, quietly and peacefully. 

It was then that John conceived the idea 
of trying his fortunes in the far West. 
Amy did not like the plan, thinking they 
might begin life upon her little property, 
and by prudence and economy, good old 
New England virtues, win their way to a 
modest competence, in time. But John 
was firm in his determination; and Amy, 
finding him so, made no attempt to induce 
him to alter his plans, but bade him God 
speed, and took up her own changed life 
and prospects bravely, without a murmur. 

The network of railroads connecting the 
more important points in the West, and 
making communication with even the most 
isolated comparatively easy, then existed 
only in the minds of a few ambitious men. 
Even the first trans-continental line was 
not completed. Mails were irregular and 
uncertain. Amy knew this, and knew, 
also, that making every allowance for dis- 
tance, and uncertainty of communication, 
the time had long gone by when she should 
have heard from her lover. She knew 
that her friends had given up all hope, 
that reason and common-sense both said 
he could not be living. Could it be that 
this was really the end of all her hopes? 
She could not, would not believe it. Fore- 
ing back the tears that were rising to her 
eyes, she turned from the window, and 
joining her cousins, entered heartily into 
their plans for the coming festival. 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter 
room than the south parlor, or, as they 
more often called it, the sitting-room, at 
the Griswold homestead. Facing south 
and east, the sun streamed in at some of its 
four great windows all the day. A broad, 
low lounge, chintz-covered and piled high 





with pillows, stood temptingly in one cor- 





ner. The piano smiled at it from the op- 
posite side of the room. It was a six-oc- 
tave Chickering, Colonel Griswold’s wed- 
ding gift to his wife; but time had only 
mellowed its tones, and its harmonies were 
richer than those of many a modern “‘par- 
lor grand.” Various easy-chairs, chintz- 
covered, too and filled with luxurious 
cushions, were disposed about the room. 
A bright open fire was blazing on the 
hearth. Later, when the cold weather set 
in, this would be replaced by a large stove, 
which devoured mighty *‘chunks,” and 
sent a genial glow over the whole house. 
The windows were curtaitied with white 
muslin, trimmed with knotted fringe, the 
handiwork of Mrs. Griswold. Between 
two of them hung an old mirror, its frame 
of ebony and gilding, and under it stood a 
mahogany table with queer, spindle-shaped 
legs. A large round table of the same 
wood, with claw feet, and piled with 
books, papers and work, filled the centre 
of the room; and the floor was covered 
with a home-made wool carpet, with a 
“rug filling’ which was new when Mrs. 
Griswold came there, a bride, more than 
twenty years before. Its reds and greens, 
then somewhat crude and glaring, had 
been softened by time and the sun into 
dull, mellow tints, which would have de- 
lighted an mwsthetic eye; but Mary and 
Lottie called it dreadfully faded, and 
begged for a new one to replace it. This 
their father sturdily refused, saying that 
he hoped that carpet would last as long as 
he did. 

Across the hall was the sacred north 
parlor, seldom opened except for guests, 
and the spring and fall house-cleaning. Be- 
hind the sitting-room was an immense 
dining-room, at one end of which was the 
family bed-room, where Colonel Griswold 
spent a large portion of his time. At 
right angles to the dining-room ran the L, 
important feature of a New England 
house, containing kitchen, carriage-house 
and wood-shed, with pantries and store- 
rooms innumerable. 

The days that followed were busy ones 
for the Griswolds. Only those who have 
kept Thanksgiving in true New England 
fashion have any idea of the magnitude of 
the preparations required. Mrs. Griswold 
and her daughters and Amy Sewall put 
on cooking-aprons, and spent morning 
after morning in the kitchen, preparing 
all kinds of dainties for the coming feast. 
The great brick oven was heated again and 
again, and from its capacious recesses 
came forth pies, in endless variety and 
profusion—mince, apple, custard, squash 
and pumpkin, with light, flaky pastry, 
enough to drive an epicure wild. Cake, 
from the large loaves of ‘black fruit- 
cake,” which it was a part of Mrs. Gris- 
wold’s religion to bake at the Thanksgiving 
season, and which lasted. moist and fresh, 
during the whole year, through all the 
gradations of sponge, pound, composition 
and jelly cake, with many other kinds, 
down to the pans of sugar gingerbread, 
which Jane, the help, excelled in com- 
pounding; not omitting to mention the 
‘loaf cake,” pride of the old New-Eng- 
land housekeeper, made upon a basis of 
some of the freshly-risen dough for the 
bread-baking, beaten with sugar and eggs 
and butter to an incredible degree of 
lightness, melting in the mouth as one ate 


it. 

The weather continued unusually mild. 
Every morning Colonel Griswold prophe- 
sied a change before night, and every 


night proved him a false prophet. The 
day before Thanksgiving was mild as 


spring, and Lottie and Amy went to the 
woods and gathered running evergreens, 
the partridge vine, the pipsissewa, and an- 
other which they called-—incorrectly, how- 
ever—ground hemlock. They despoiled 
the bittersweet of its bright berries, and 
came home loaded with their treasures, 
which they twined around the pictures 
and festooned about the walls, making the 
old rooms very bright and gay. 

Thanksgiving morning was bright and 
warm. Colonel Griswold seemed to think 
it not quite right that there was no snow. 
“We ought to have sleighing for Thanks- 
giving,” he said. 

‘Mary and Lottie drove to the village to 
church, while Amy remained at home to 
assist Mrs. Griswold in the preparation of 
the dinner. The girls both belonged to 
the choir, and their presence was neces- 
sary at church. Henry Fuller, a young 
lawyer whom Mary expected to marry in 
the spring, was the tenor singer, and he 
was to drive home with the girls from 
church, and eat his dinner at the Griswold 
farm. 

The morning service was thinly attend- 
ed, asI regret to say Thanksgiving Day 
services too frequently are. Lottie played 
the organ, and they sang a Thanksgiving 
anthem, and the hymn beginning, ‘Oh, 
praise ye the Lord,” to the fine old tune 
‘‘Lyons.” They listened to an excellent 
sermon, after which the congregation join- 
ed in singing ‘‘America.” As soon as the 
benediction was pronounced, while Lottie 
was playing the voluntary, Henry drew 
Mary to one side. 
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**See this, Mary,” he said. ‘I wouldn't 
show it to you before, for I knew it would 
take your breath away, and you needed 
all you had for the anthem.” 

It was a telegram, dated at Boston that 
day, and read thus: ‘*Coming on the noon 
train. Tell Amy. John Cushing.” 

Mary turned so pale that Lottie noticed 
it from her seat at the organ, and bringing 
her voluntary to an abrupt termination, 
hastened across the gallery to know what 
was the matter. Mary recovered herself 
speedily, and the three began to discuss 
plans and probabilities. 

“There isn’t much time to spare,” said 
Henry. ‘The train is due in half an hour, 
You drive home and break the news to 
Amy, and I will go and get my horse, and 
meet John at the depot and bring him out 
to the farm.” 

It is safe to say that steady old Dobbin, 
the family horse, was seldom driven at 
such a pace as the girls went home at that 
day. They drove around to the kitchen 
door and went directly in, hoping to find 
their mother alone. They were not dis- 
appointed, and they began speaking eager- 
ly, both at once. 

“QO mother?” said Lottie, ‘John Cushing 
is coming!” and, O mother!” said Mary, 
**vou must tell Amy, for we never can.” 
But, as they spoke, Amy came out from 
the pantry, where she had been busy, and 
the door having been open, she had heard 


all. 
No, she did not faint nor go into hyster- 


ies; she only said, very quietly, ‘ell me 
all there is to tell.” It was little enough, 
but she heard it with perfect calmness, 
and saying, “I think I will go to my room 
now,” left them. 

After a few moments Mrs. Griswold fol- 
lowed her. Amy said, ‘*Come in,” in re- 
sponse to her knock, and Mrs. Griswold 
entered. ‘ Dear,” she said, “let me help 
you dress. John will be here very soon, 
and you shall wait for him in the north 
parlor.” 

Amy submitted, and Mrs. Griswold re- 
moved the morning dress, which bore the 
breath of the kitchen upon it, arranged the 
dark hair tastefully, and brought out a 
pretty dark silk for Amy to wear. Hardly 
was all completed, when Henry Fuller’s 
buggy was seen in the distance, and Amy, 
trembling so that she could hardly stand, 
went down the stairs, leaning on the arm 
of her friend, and shut herself into the 
north parlor. 

When the young men came up the steps, 
Mrs. Griswold was awaiting them in the 
hall. She pointed to the north parlor 
without speaking, and John understood 
and went in. 

It was a happy family that met about 
the Griswolds’ dinner-tabie that day. The 
dinner was a culinary triumph. Never 
was a turkey so juicy and tender, nora 
chicken-pie so exactly what it should be. 
Everything was delicious, and done to a 
turn. When the meal at last was over, 
they all adjourned to the north parlor, and 
sitting upon the sofa by Amy, upon whom 
his eyes seemed never weary of resting, 
John told them his story. 

How, many months before, he left He- 
lena with a party intent upon ‘prospect- 
ing,” and in some way became sepa- 
rated from them. ‘I have learned since,” 
he said, ‘‘that they were-all killed by In- 
dians not long after.” Amy turned white 
and trembled visibly at that. How, hav- 
ing no compass, he lost his way utterly, 
and rode on aimlessly, day after day, 
without food, until one night he came 
to a rough cabin, high up among the 
mountains. 

Dismounting, he knocked at the door, 
and, as it was opened, fell forward faint- 
ing into the eabin. <A long illness follow- 
ed, induced by fatigue and exhaustion. 
He lay there, battling with disease, for 
weeks. Two miners, rough but kindly 
men, lived in the cabin, and they nursed 
him tenderly throughitall. But the battle 
for life was sharp and long, and when the 
crisis was past, the weeks of convalescence 
lengthened into months before he gained 
strength to go on. The want of nourish- 
ing food and proper medicines kept him 
down. At last the time came when he felt 
able to begin his journey. His friends ac- 
companied him, the plan being to strike 
as nearly south as possible, hoping to 
come upon a trail which would lead him 
to some stage route, which in turn would 
bring him to the nearest railway. 

On their journey they found a promise 
of rich ore, a fissure vein, the most prom- 
ising they had seen. ‘It will be one of the 
famous mines of the country some day,” 
said John parenthetically. This they 
staked and marked, his friends promising 
to guard his share in it; but, a day or two 
later, they met some prospectors, a few of 
whom were known to John, and he sold 
them his claim in the newly-found mine. 
They sent a man to put him in the right 
way, and once a stage-line reached, the 
journey home was easy. 

“I sold my interest in that mine for 
nothing, compared with its real value, but 
I got enough for it to buy back the old 
Cushing place, stock it, and set us up in 
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good shape at housekeeping. And, Amy, 
{ have other claims which are valuable, 
and we may be rich sometime. But I 
would rather be poor in New England than 
rich anywhere else. I have seen énough 
of the West. It is a great country with a 
great future, but give me dear old Ver- 
mont. 

“Now, Amy,” he continued, “can't we 
be married to-night? I should be so glad 
to carry out our original plan of being 
married Thanksgiving Day. Henry says 
he is Town Clerk, and can fix up the 
license business all right.” 

“f promised to teach in the seminary 
a year,” said Amy. 

“Well, don’t let that stand in the way. 
If they can’t find some one to take your 
place, we can go over there and live this 
winter. Won't you do as I ask you?” 
And Amy said, Yes.” 

The guests assembled in good season at 
the Griswold farm that evening. The 
news of John Cushing's home-coming had 
not got abroad, but the Griswolds were 
popular, and people were always ready to 
accept their invitations. ‘The north par- 
lor filled rapidly. and while some were 
surprised at Amy's absence, and others 
wondered to see old Mr. Wright. the cler- 
gyman, present, no suspicion of the true 
state of affairs existed. 

The young people were growing impa- 
tient, and wondering when the promised 
games and charades would begin, when 
some one in the south parlor struck up the 
“Wedding March.” Every one looked 
toward the door, and there they saw just en- 
tering the room, John boa with Amy 
Sewall leaning on his arm; John, thin and 
pale, looking many years older than when 
they saw him last, but unmistakably John 
Cushing, in the flesh. Amy’s face was lu- 
minous with her great joy. She wore the 
pretty silver-gray silk which had been 
prepared for her wedding dress two years 
before, and which had been laid carefully 
away ever since. 

The guests fell back, and the two walk- 
ed across the room to where the venerable 
clergyman, who had married Amy’s father 
and mother, had baptized her in infancy, 
and buried John’s parents, was sitting. 
He rose to meet them. The music ceased. 

“Let us invoke the Divine presence,” he 
said; and in a few simple, heartfelt 
words, he thanked the Giver of all good 
for the great mercy yvouchsafed them, and 
implored His blessing upon the union about 
to be solemnized. ‘Then the solemn words 
which bound them to each other were 
spoken, and at the concluding sentence, 
“What God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder,” there was hardly a 
dry eye in the room. 

But this state of feeling was too intense 
to last, and before long every one was 
laughing and talking, having, as madeap 
Lucy Leonard said, “the gayest possible 
time.”’ John told his story over and over. 
He was the hero of the evening, and Amy 
sat quietly by his side, too happy to talk, 
contented to listen to and look at him, 
and say to herself, again and again, that it 
was all true; it was not a dream. 

When the supper, over which the four 
women had spent so much time, was 
served, Mrs. Griswold brought out the 
loaves of ‘black fruit-cake” and placed 


them ona table by themselves. ‘This 
comes just right. Amy,” she said. ‘I 


own I should hate to have you married 
without any wedding-cake, but there's 
plenty of this, and it*’sjust the thing. Now 
you must cut it yourself, and give all the 
young folks a piece to dream on; and I 
only wish I could see everybody's troubles 
come out as well as yours have.” 

—_ eo — 
GLEANINGS AFTER THE OHIO ELECTION. 


An editorial in Harper's Weekly, by George 
William Curtis is as follows: 

The Ohio election is a striking illustra- 
tion ef the political situation where two 
forces decided the result. One and the 
chief force was temperance. The Prohib- 
itionists feared that the success of the Re- 
publican party would strengthen License. 
The Republican party must be taught that 
if it evades Prohibition, it will be defeated. 
The figures disclosing the immense Pro- 
hibition vote signify plainly that to an im- 
mense body of citizens, Prohibition is more 
important than Republicanism. In Iowa 
this feeling is so strong that the Republi- 
can party proclaimed Prohibition and has 
carried the State by a large majority. Thus 
the ''emperance issue has suddenly assum- 
ed a prominence which has not been an- 
ticipated. 

KANSAS OFFENDERS PUNISHED. 

Kansas offenders against the Prohibitory 
law are getting largely disappointed over 
some Democratic judicial decisions. ‘The 
man appointed by Goy. Glick (as they sup- 
posed to shut up the law, instead of its 
violators) has recently given them good- 
sized fines, $700 for one man of Topeka on 
seven counts, and not less than $25,000 for 
him and his associates in crime before 
that court. ‘The Mayor of Topeka is being 

rosecuted for non-enforcement of law. 

‘ansas has inereased in taxable wealth 
over $30,000,000 since Prohibition. 
THE RESULTS OF HIGH LICENSE. 

The $1,000 license in Des Moines does 
not decrease the saloons. ‘They have in- 
creased. This sum is payable quarterly. 
It was expected that at the second quarter 
some would drop out, but not so. 'Twenty- 
seven more licenses have been issued al- 
ready than under the low license of $250. 

EARNEST WORDS. 

From the Lord Bishop of Rochester to 
the Episcopal General Convention at Phila- 
delphia, Oct., 1883. 

“There is a subject which lies at the root 
of all Christian and philanthropic and liter- 
ary institutions which you have in your 
country. That is the battle with intem- 
perance. You may build as many churches 
as you like, you may open as many free 
libraries as you please, you may preach as 
Many sermons as you please, but so long 
a8 you let the demon of intemperance 
haunt the houses and corrupt the people 
of this country without a supreme effort 
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and struggle on your part, the church will 
be useless, and your sermons will be use- 
less.”’ The other day Lattended a temper- 
ance meeting ut St. Louis. A man rose at 
the end, and said: “I have spent my life 
in St. Louis. I have seen it ravaged by 
fire; I have seen it devastated by pestil- 
ence, and ruined with civil war; but all 
these ravages together have not come up 
to the mischief caused by intemperance.” 

I believe that he spoke without extrava- 
gance. pues i 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AND FANNY KEMBLE. 


Some time since, writes a Boston cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Press, it 
was my good fortune to be present at a 
private luncheon when Wendell Phillips 
was the only other guest. The great ora- 
tor was in the best of spirits, talking, as 
few men can talk, of things past, present 
and future. Some chat of theatrical mat- 
ters started him upon reminiscences of the 
days of Fanny Kemble. 

‘*We saved all our money,” he said, ‘*to 
buy tickets. I was in the law school, and 
some of my friends sold everything they 
could lay hands on, books, clothing or 
whatever came first, to raise funds. ‘Then 
we walked in from Cambridge, if we could 
not atford to ride, when tickets to see Fan- 
ny Kemble were to be bought. We went 
nineteen nights running to see her, Sun- 
days, of course, excepted. After the play 
we used to assemble where the Parker 
Hloue is now—it was the rear entrance to 
the Tremont Theatre then—to see her come 
out. She would be so muflled up that -we 
could not even see her figure, but we used 
to find great satisfaction in seeing her walk 
by on the arm of her escort up to the Tre- 
mont House. Then we would give three 
student cheers for her and walk out to 
Cambridge to bed. 

“Such audiences as she had, too! If you'd 
put a cap sheaf down over the theatre, you 
would have covered all Boston had to boast 
of in the way of culture and learning— 
Webster and Everett and Story. Judge 
Story used to be so enthusiastic that he'd 
talk about her all the time of the lecture. 
Next morning he’d say, ‘Phillips’ — or 
somebody else, as the case might be — 
‘were you at the theatre last night? Well, 
what did you think of the performance?’ 
I said to him once: ‘Judge Story, you 
come of Puritan ancestors. How do you 
reconcile all this theatre-going with their 
teachings? ‘I don’t try to reconcile it,’ he 
answered, striking his hands together, ‘I 
only thank God I’m alive in the same era 
with such a woman!’” 

—- 2 eo 


“ILLIBERAL UNIVERSALISTS.” 





An article under the above caption in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Novy. 10 re- 
quires a few corrections. It says: ‘*The 
Universalist Convention at New York 
heard a report from old Dr. Zachariah Ed- 
dy, urging young men to enter the minis- 
try, and defeated an amendment which 
proposed to exhort young women as well 
as young men to that vocation.” 

The Convention referred to was not in 
New York, butin Washington. It was the 
annual meeting of the General Convention 
having jurisdiction over the United States 
and Canada. The Universalist ministry has 
no “told Dr. Zachariah Eddy” in its ranks. 
At the Convention referred to, Dr. Rich- 
ard Eddy, of Melrose, Mass., a man under 
sixty years of age, but for the most of 
these years an able and earnest advocate 
of Woman Suffrage and of a free and open 
way for women to any profession they 
may choose, including the ministry, was 
made chairman of the most important 
committee, viz., the committee on ‘The 
Annual Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee,” and in his report he emphasized the 
importance of encouraging young men 
to enter the ministry, but, of course, with 
no thought of discriminating against 
young women. Some other friend of wom- 
en, calling attention to the appearance of 
such discriminating, offered an amendment 
including women. The form of his amend- 
ment failed to pass, but not the spirit. For 
another good friend of the ‘‘woman move- 
ment,” including her movement into the 
ministry, moved the substitution of 
“worthy youth” for young men, which 
was intended to and did include both sex- 
es, and his motion prevailed. 

Years ago, this same ‘‘General Conven- 
tion” squarely committed itself to the co- 
education, out of its common funds, of 
young women and young men for its min- 
istry, and of its 713 ordained ministers, 30 
are women. In this it leads all denomina- 
tions. Of course there are those among 
its ministry and laity who are opposed to 
and profoundly regret this; and some of 
these are staunch and fearless reformers 
in other directions, and have never for a 
moment imagined themselves to be, or 
meant to be, ‘‘illiberal,” nor, in any broad 
sense, do they deserve to be so called. 
Much less should this term, even by impli- 
cation, be applied to the denomination, — 
no! not even in its relation to the woman 
question. This was amply proved once 
more in the Washington Convention. 

Abington, Mass. B. F. B. 
—eoo- — 

EXTREME TIRED FEELING. A lady tells us, 
“The first bottle has done my daughter a great 
deal of good, her food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that extreme tired fecl- 
ing which she did before taking Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla.””, A second bottle effected a cure. ° 
other preparation contains sach a concentration 
ot vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigor- 
ating properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Cheapest aud Best. 


A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


FOR 
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A NEW DEPARTORE OF THE POPULAR NEW 
ENGLAND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Boston Weetly Journal 


Tried and qpontnnes by all readers, will be sent to 
single subscribers in 1834 for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


OR LESS THAN TWO CENTS PER WEEK. 


No Change in Quality or Quantity. 


Ten Copies and one Extra Copy to the getter- 
up of Club.........cccececcee coeeee B10 
Twenty Copies and two Extra Copies to the 
getter-up of Club............ «+20 
An Extra Copy for every Ten Subscribers. 
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In the month of December, 1882, The Boston Daily 
Journal was reduced in price from $9 per annum to $6 
perannum. It achieved almost from the start a de- 
cided success. We now reduce the price of THE 
BUSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL from $150 per an- 
num to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This reduction makes it the 


CHEAPEST NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 


There will be no abatement in the effort to make the 
paper more acceptable than ever to the people of New 
Cugland, It will not be cheapened in any department, 
but it will be improved to meet the expectations of the 


FIFTY THOUSAND NEW READERS 


who we are confident will send in their names, 
For LESS THAN TWOCENTS per week, postage pre- 
aid, the reader will have a weekly newspaper of 
HIRTY-SIX LONG COLUMNS, which will give him 


ALL THE NEWS OF THE DAY, 


Reports of the Markets; Articles on the 
Crops; Essays upon Home Topics, by 
our own Contributors. 


What is Going on in Boston--Musical, Monetary 
and Financial 


CORRESPONDENCE from all Parts of the WORLD 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Manufacturing and Railroad News; Congres- 
sional Matters; Political Jottings; Edi- 
torials upon Live Topics. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCHES 
From all Parts of the United States. 


And Current News from Muine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 
FROM OUR OWN RESIDENT CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 


The year 188, which is the Presidential year, will be 
one of press interest. While Tuk JOURNAL is known 
as the leading Republican Newspaper of New England, 
it never fails to give full reports of the leading features 
of thé campaign as presented by both parties, 

No one — ignorance of what is taking place 
on account of the cost. for THE BOSTON EEKLY 
JOURNAL has proved in the past, and_ will continue to 
be, a great educator of the people of New England. 

We poiat with gratification to the following opinions 
of THE JOURNAL: 

THE JOURNAL 18 acilean paper, and there is never 
anything in its columns that can offend good taste or 
corrupt the morals of the young; at the same time it is 
fully abreast of the times in everything that pertains to 
first-class journalism.—Soston Courier. 

THE BOSTON JOURNAL is acredit to our journalism. 
Its tone is high, its conduct js able, its news is fresh, it 
telegraphic dispatches are admirable as well as strictly 
reliable.— Boston Gazette, 

THE JOURNAL Is a candid, consistent, able and enter- 
prising newspaper.— Hoston Times. 

To great business sagacity in its management, THE 
JOURNAL adds a scrupulous regard for what is whole- 
some and manly in journalism. The influence of a great 
newspaper is far-reaching, especially upon society and 
in the home, and the reading public owe it to them- 
selves to discriminate in favor of a newspaper ef the 
abounding enterprise and high character of THE JOUR- 
NAL.—Nashua Telegraph. 

THE JOURNAL'S prosperity, which is of substantial 
character, has been well earned by honest dealing with 
the public, 11 is in its fiftieth volume. more vigorous 
than ever.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE JOURNAL is one of the ablest and brightest pa- 
pee in New England, and its splendid success is the 

est kind of acompliment to the discriminating judg- 
ment of its constituency.—Philadelphia Press, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Subscriptions at the 
above rates will be received for one year 
from this date. 


BOSTON Semi-Weekly JOURNAL, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, is a paper of espec- 
jal value to persons engaged in commercial pureuits 
outside the large cities. 1t contains, in addition to all 
the news of the day, the fullest possible market, com- 
mercial and marine reports, besides a large amount of 
valuable reading matter of a miscellaneous character, 
THE BOSTON SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL is a r 
which no man ansvey engaged in trade and watching 
the course of mercantile affairs can afford to be without. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Copy (including postage) One Year 


- #300 
Five Copies (including posiage) to one address, 


One Year . . ° ° F e ° 
Ten Copies (including postage) to one address 
One Year ein* “glk er kere” ° 
One Copy FREE to getter-up of Club of TEN. 
Jopies_ (including postage) to one ad- 
dress,One Year . . %) © * ie * -45 00 
And Two copies FREE to getter-up of Club of 
TWENTY. 
_ Larger Clubs $2 25 per Copy, and one Copy FREE 
for every Ten Subscribers. 


TEKMS-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


Boston Daily Journal 


(Morning or Evening Edition) 


ONLY #600 A YEAR, 
Or 50 Cts. a Month. 
Specimen Copies of any of our publications sent on 
application fo any Address. 
ll Remittances should be by Post Office Order, Reg- 
istered Letter or Bank Cheek. 
Address Journal Newspaper Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
No. 264 Washington St. 


5 00 


375 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 

It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. . 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave, 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 











TOKOLOCY A BOOK for EVERY 
WOMEN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per weck. 

“I find more needed information compressed in its 
yages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 
sIVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSaile St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,’”’ says Wil- 
iam Ilenry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . .. . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


+ & 2 
100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


FOR PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD. 


25, or in 3 parts, $150 each, has been thoroughly 
tested in the great Conservatory, and its fame is es- 
tablished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORCAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, $1 50, is the 
book for beginners, teaches light and sacred music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 
teachers. Asagrand book for beginners and advanced 
students, covering the entire ground, and furnishing 
a large quantity of delightful organ music, we com- 
mend the Emerson Method for Keed Organs, 
$2 50, by Emerson and Mathews; and for Voluntary 
and general advanced practice on the Church Organ, 
Reed or Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s Har 
monic School for the Organ, $5 00. 





THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 
By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE 36 cts. 


Teachers of the common method of note singing 
will find in this book a large and very useful quantity 
of syllable practice. A note reader can learn in 15 min- 
utes to sing d, r, m, /, 8, J, t, and all the rest, and it 
need not be in the way of a regular couree. Tonic- 
Sol-Faists will find this ‘singer’ equal to any other. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 


(from the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble men 2 and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as great as the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for it amagnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable, dietetic prepacations in the world. We 
speak from along and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


(From the London Health, July 27, 1883.) 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘“‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned, This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especiaily 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy men and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who bave cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

(from our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many yeats been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food,” : 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882. 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that I found, after 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail 
that iny wife was able to Laacamp ne | Liguid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
jan children, and we were obliged to bring them up by 





hand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking your Liquid Food, 
wae she will continue doing until the child is a year 
° 


d, 

It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes, as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand, 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor RK. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug.1.} 


“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was aslight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there wasa decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. After eight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 

earance of the eruptiona decrease of the hemoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage,and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is tha 
only food or preparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that itis the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from. having a re- 
lapse, which many have, and in many cases thepatients 
are left feeble for life, or déativ follows, ; 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office bourse from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 





319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed ber “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mase, 





College of Physicians alt Surgenns 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college le 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225,if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 











Mt. Caroll (11) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access, Mxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and [mane care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best } pesens. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre ratory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 


MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


BOARDIN AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corpse of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“IT am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Relieves and cures Salt 


CACTUS BALM "i." as 


Ihave a disease; by its uso 


positive remedy for the above AOS Us 
ronsands of cases of tho worst kind and of long standing 
hve beencured. Indeed, sustrong is my faith iu its eficaey, 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES PREE, together with a VAL- 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Bx. 
press & P, ©. address, D". P. A. SLOCUM 181 Pearl St, N- ¥. 
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VERMONT CAMPAIGN COMPLETED. 


BRATTLEBORO’, NOY. 22, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I pick up the thread of my narrative at 

St. Johnsbury Centre, where a few Tem- 
perance women had invited me to come 
and talk on that subject. The ladies gather- 
ed in the afternoon for their regular tem- 
perance meeting, and in this meeting was 
revealed the true condition of the woman 
without the ballot. Some evil-minded per- 
sons had aided several boys, as yet under 
age, to get liquor. One of them had hid- 
den it in the barn, and, when he found op- 
portunity, had given it to his younger 
brothers, defying his mother’s authority. 
Finally, this band of young roughs had 
committed some depredations on property, 
and had offered great rudeness to a respect- 
able woman who sought to send them off 
the premises, where they were throwing 
down fences, and letting out, the cattle and 
doing other lawless things. Now these 
good women felt that they were bound to 
do something to prevent this condition of 
things in future. But what? This ques- 
tion was discussed with some animation, 
but only one woman had as yet done any- 
thing, and she was the mother of the 
wretched boy who had tried to lead away 
his brethren. She had given him up to the 
law. The boy had escaped, and nothing 
seemed to be done to bring the other offen- 
ders to justice. After listening to them for 
a time, I asked why the town authorities 
were idle. 

‘They are not men of much nerve,” 
seemed to be the general sentiment of the 
meeting. 

Then I told them that if they had Muni- 
cipal Woman Suffrage, they could insist on 
having the best and most courageous men 
chosen to enforce the laws. I also suggest- 
ed that they should enter a complaint in 
such form that the authorities would be 
compelled to look after the matter. They 
seemed to comprehend, as they had never 
done before, the need of the ballot which 
should be a means of home protection. 

In the evening I spoke to a good audi- 
ence on Temperance. This lesson of the 
afternoon furnished a theme for the dis- 
cussion of the ballot in the hands of wom- 
en, as the only assurance that their homes 
would not be invaded by the destroyer. I 
hope the dear women saw, as with anoint- 
ed eyes, their need and the eminent pro- 
priety of woman at the ballot-box. The 
destructiv ndency of High License, so 
popular now with some who believe them- 
selves friendly to good order, was, I trust, 
set fully before this listening audience. 
Cannot men see that this is a scheme which 
seeks to make drinking respectable, and to 
ensnare, through less revolting social con- 
ditions than the old dram-shop, the men of 
good standing and liberal means? ‘They 
feel that they have the undercrust, and 
now they want to secure the upper. 

The old town of St. Johnsbury was for- 
merly of far more importance than the 
present railroad centre of St. Johnsbury. 
The Paseumpsic River flows on the west 
side of the Centre, and the village ‘‘where 
¢gamp the quiet dead,” so populous that 
one would expect to find a large city near, 
looks down from a gentle eminence oyer 
the beautiful valley which extends up and 
down for a hundred miles or more. This 
rich land beside the river was early appre- 
ciated by the Scotch settlers, many of 
whom slumber in the generous soil, while 
their names are borne by their descen- 
dants, who still occupy the homesteads 
they have forever left. 

From this point I had some further ap- 
pointments over the hills. I went up to 
Walden, a little settlement that has grown 
small, almost decrepit with age. Here I 
had the delay one so often encounters in 
consequence of bad weather and protract- 
ed revival efforts. But I also had the pleas- 
ure of meeting some young ministers who 
were less imbued with the sentiment of 
woman’s inferiority than many older breth- 
ren, and in the end they found a place and 
time for a word or two, which I trust may 
be as seed sown upon the house-top. Not 
wishing to leave without a little more work 
in this region, I went out to East Hard- 
wick, and found a chance to speak a good 
word, and, as I hope, interested some in 
the work. The Baptist minister and his 
lovely young wife gave me hospitable wel- 
come. I found him candid, and anxious 
to learn of our work and to be in line with 
us for the true elevation of woman. He 
said that, when a student, he had listened 
to Wendell Phillips, who lectured on Suf- 
frage in the vicinity of the College, and 
had ever since recognized the importance 
of the question to the true advancement of 
all good institutions. How good it is to 
find these 

“Footprints on the sands of time.’’ 

My next appointment was at Ryegate 
Centre. Ryegate in its length and breadth 
covers quite an area, having its South Rye- 
gate, its West, its North, and its Centre. 
The old Scottish settlers are sturdy, reli- 
able Presbyters and Covenanters, who 
might have come but a few years since 
from the hills of Scotland—so little has 


time or place changed them. The kindred 
Scotch blood in my veins always goes out 
gladly to meet these dear cousins, who wel- 
come me with native hospitality, and seem 
to understand my methods of reasoning as 
one does his mother tongue. So, returning 
over the way I had come, and drinking in, 
it may be for the last time, the wondrous 
beauty of the hills, I came to St. Johns- 
bury just in season to board the Passump- 
sic train. Not having a ticket, I told the 
conductor I wished to get off at Ryegate. 
He did not inquire ‘Which Ryegate?” So 
when I heard the announcement ‘‘Rye- 
gate,” I hastened to get out and found my- 
self landed on a solitary platform, a quar- 
ter of a mile from any visible residence, 
and no public conveyance at hand. With 
my satchel to transport, the state of the 
case was not cheering. Presently two 
track hands began to place their hand-car 
on the track. ‘To them I appealed for in- 
formation, and they kindly took on my 
satchel, and told me to get on the platform- 
car and they would take me to the nearest 
house, and from there I could get to the 
Centre, which was some three miles away: 
So I got upon the platform-car, and one of 


and you're safe and sure.” So I reached 
the next farm-house. Here I was hospit- 
ably welcomed and generously dined, and 
in the afternoon got a conveyance over to 
the Centre. 

My hostess here was a charming lady, a 
thinker, a courageous, independent entity. 
She is bringing up her beautiful young 
daughters wisely and carefully, and mak- 
ing a home which is a true centre of love 
and enlightenment. My meeting was in 
the Presbyterian church. The intelligent 
audience seemed ready to respond to the 
sentiments advanced. Some who had ona 
former occasion listened to me at South 
Ryegate, came over, and a pleasant feel- 
ing seemed to pervade all present. Next 
day I rode over to West Barnet, and was 
the guest of Mrs. Hunter. 

The cider question has vexed the good 
souls of many of our temperance workers. 
People want cider for mince pies and for 
tarts, and how can they cook in the old or- 
thodox way without the cider? Mr. Hun- 
ter had seen cider made into jelly, and it 
struck him at once that here was a solu- 
tion of the vexed question. At great ex- 
pense he set up a manufactory of apple- 
jelly, and his success confirms the maxim 
that **godliness is profitable for this world 
as well as for the next.” I hope there may 
arise a thousand such factories, for the 
product is wholesome, will keep for years, 
and will supply all culinary demands with- 
out tempting the appetite to intoxication. 

That evening I rode three miles to my 
appointment, and three or four more from 
it. ‘The family with which I spent the fol- 
lowing day would be a picture of itself, 
while the enchanting scenery from their 
door would repay a long pilgrimage. Be- 
tween two high hills partly wooded, but 
with fields rising almost to the summit of 
the nearer one, lay a little lake. It might 
have been Loch Katrine, and these the 
mountains on either hand, while the hills 
gieamed blue in the distance beyond. [ 
wish ! could convey even a dim impression 
of the family. They are Covenanters, 
whose lives are guided in their entirety by 
the sentiment of religion. A grace begins 
and ends each meal. The morning and 
evening devotions are never omitted or ab- 
breviated. They read the Bible, and sing 
the old psalms as they were sung when 
our ancestors had to hide in dens and cavy- 
erns. But here, of a summer morning and 
evening, their songs ring out over the clear 
waters of the little lake, and the green 
hills listen in reverent silence, and no one 
makes them afraid. Order, neatness, quiet, 
and thrift marked the lives of this truly 
Scottish family. As I was getting into the 
carriage to go away at evening, a young fel- 
low, recently from over sea, with a blush 
that suffused his manly face, asked me: 
‘An’ would ye think it right for a woman 
torule overa man?” He had evidently for- 
gotten his Queen, to whom I doubt not he 
was fully loyal. But I did not remind him 
of this. I said: ‘Surely she should not 
rule over him, as he does over her, but she 
should rule with him. Would not that be 
just and fair?” Our horse, knowing that 
the way was long, did not wait for discus- 
sions, and we went our way, leaving this 
son of St. Andrew to settle the vexed ques- 
tion as best he might. 

That night, I reached Peacham for the 
second time, and was the guest of a widow 
whom all recognized as like Solomon's 
wise woman. ‘She considereth a field and 
buyeth it.” The Sunday was pleasantly 
spent, and at evening a large audience 
gathered in the Congregational church, 
andI talked to them of ‘Woman Under the 
Christian Dispensation.” This was my 
last appointment under the auspices of the 
N. E. W.S. A., and I was glad to finish 
here, where so many true souls had spoken 
for the enfranchisement of humanity. Like 
the finis of a book, which brings its charac- 
ters back to the place from which they 





started, I had come back to the hills from 


them said, **Now stand and hold by me | 





which the eagles of Freedom had soared 
away on strong uplifting pinions. 
H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





The advertising columns of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL have special reference to the hol- 
iday quest. Please quote our paper. 


We shall publish next week an extensive 
list of books and engravings, which we 
shall offer as premiums for new subscrib- 
ers. Seasonable gifts! 


New novelties in the latest importation 
of paper hangings have just been received 
by T. H. Swan, 12 Cornhill. This stock is 
one of the finest in the city. 


The closing weeks of the Foreign Exhi- 
bition will be very few. Some new at- 
tractions are added every week, but the 
coming week will be the most favorable 
time yet for a visit. 


The Boston Star Course shines with un- 
dimmed lustre through every entertain- 
ment. There are seven remaining enter- 
ments, and the management have a few 
good seats on the floor and in the first bal- 
cony for the rest of the season which can 
be obtained at the box office, Tremont 
Temple, for only one dollar. 


The closing-out sale of last season’s pat- 
terns of carpetings announced by John & 
James Dobson still attracts the attention 
of everybody, from the well-known repu- 
tation of the Falls of Schuylkill goods and 
the low prices which are mentioned. Among 
the lot are patterns of Brussels at $1 25, 
and English sheet oil-cloth at one dollara 

ard. ‘The store at 525 Washington Street 
s admirably lighted, and adapted for 
showing the goods. 


John G. Carter has placed on exhibition 
in his studio gallery, No. 159 A Tremont 
Street, a collection of about forty of his 
own paintings. The grand portrayal of 
Niagara Falls from Goat Island, recently 
exhibited in the New England Institute 
gallery, the “‘Old Mill at Abington,” Conn., 
“Beacon Light, near Brighton. Eng.,” and 
‘Lovers’ Lane,” are among the works of 
greatest attraction. Many of the other 
pictures have special interest, and are evi- 
dently the painstaking, loving labor of a 
conscientious, poetic artist. 


Among the holiday gift-books, D. Loth- 
rop & Co.’s beautiful annuals have come 
to be regarded as standard favorites. Of 
names familiar to children, and which 
never fail to fall pleasantly on their ears, 
Wide Awake is certainly one. To fully 
appreciate the surpassing excellence of 
this magazine, it must be compared with 
the best monthlies of its class, at home and 
abroad. It will be found to be unequalled. 
The Wide Awake Annual, in its dainty 
dress, is therefore a superb holiday book. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. comes the 
following music. For the piano, ‘Joyous 
Companion Polka,” by Emile Stiegler; 
“The Snuff Polka,” by Gilbert Byass; 
‘‘Adolph Polka,” by G. Michaelis, op 96. 
Songs, **The Little Farmer,” or ‘The Lit- 
tle Chickens in the Garden,” by James 
Bland, arranged for the guitar by W. Le 
Hayden; ‘‘Denny Megan, the Drainer,” 
comic song, by Steve O’Brien and Chas. 
A. Weber. ° 

Additional musi¢ from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. is as follows: For the piano, ‘‘Moon- 
light on the Catskills,” valse poétique, by 

. B. Richards ; ‘Gov. Robinson’s March,” 
by J. Thos. Baldwin. Songs, ‘*May God pro- 
tect my Father,” by Clyde Almore and E, 
B. Phelps; ‘‘Deep in my Heart,” cavatina 
in A flat by Pietro Centemert;’ “I'll Kiss 
Thee but Once,” by Steve O’Brien and 
Chas. A. Weber; ‘‘More and More” or 
‘‘Beyond All, Thine,” by Theo. Marzials 
and A. M. Wakefield, 


Buy your art embroideries now. Christ- 
mas comes on apace, and with Santa Claus’ 
visit come the expected presents. Take 
Time by the forelock, and think of those 
things before the worry and hurry occur. 
A few years ago, embroidery and fancy 
work required but little time, for lack of 
variety in design or work, but now we ad- 
vise ladies to commence in season. ‘To be- 
gin satisfactorily and in the right spirit, 
go atonce to A. T. Fogg’s, 5 Hamilton PI. 
(no climbing of stairs), where will be found 
a rich display of all the newest and most 
recherché designs in Kensington, Arrasene, 
chenille and mosaic work, also all the latest 
novelties in art needlework. Instructions 
given in Russian, Kensington, and French 
embroidery, in fact, in all the various 
stitches now desirable. Among the nov- 
elties on hand, we especially admired the 
elegant! peer mahogany-framed rock- 
er which attracted so much attention at 
the American Exposition. ‘The store hav- 
ing been enlarged and an entire new stock 
of goods put in, ladies will find this the 
most notable place for selection in the city. 
Notice advertisement and location. 


Wall & -Window 
HANCINCGS. 


We are in receipt of almost daily invoices of new 
goods for the interior decoration of the home, both in 
wall and window drapings. 

A large line of the new Tapestry Papers, now so 
fashionable, just received. 

Rich Silk Plushes, stamped and plain. Jute Velours 
plain and worked in gold thread. Shielas and Tur- 
comans, in plain or striped goods, both by the pair 
and yard. 

Madras Lace, by the pair or yard, etc., etc, 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


Brass, Ebony, Cherry, Mahogany, Ash, and Black 
Walnut Poles from 60 cents up. 


Samples sent on application. 


CORSE & SMITH, 


181 Washington Street, (81 
BOSTON. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Nov. 26, 3.30 P. M., Dr. 
6. Dn will speak on “The Condition of Women 
n India,” 








Friday, Nov. 30, 12 M., Dr. Haven will lecture 
before the Class of Physiology on Infant Diet and Nu- 
trition. All members of the Club are invited. 





Saey Nov. 25, Mies Clara Barton, Superin- 
tendent of Woman's Prison, Sherburne, will speak be- 
fore the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street. Subject: “Hospital and Prison 
Work.” Hour 3. Women invited. 





Found.—On the steps at 5 Park Street, Boston, a 
black silk knitted mitten, with name inside. The 
owner can recover it by application at this office. 





_ Lost.—At the Suffrage Sociable Wednesday even- 

ing, a Black Serge Umbrella, with dark wooden hook 

handle, belonging to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The 

| med is requested to leave it at this office, 5 Park &t., 
ston. 





To Let,—Charming sunny roome, single and suite, 
delightfully situated on Dana Hill, Cambridge. Ele- 
vated ground, fine views, convenient to cars. Twenty- 
three minutes from Bowdoin Square, Buston. Private 
family. 10 Dana Street, Cambridge. 


Millinery Parlors, 535 Wash'ton St 


MISS C. LEWIS 


Respectfully informs her lady friends and customers 
that she would be to show them all the new 
goods and novelties of the season. [Particular atten- 
tion given to old ladies’ wants, and childrens’. She 
will not have avy opening this season, but will keep 
constantly on hand a good dieplay of trimmed goods. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year b t 
1. as ¢ ) year began September 








Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


ORK SENT BY MAIL, Sears. cess 

s Men, Boys an 
irls wanted to do a light work AT HOME. No can- 
vassing. Good salary. Mention this paper and ad- 
dress with 3-cent stamp, 


P. O. Box 252, Unionville, Conn. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 














LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S 


Great Sale of BOOKS and STATIONERY, 
Wholesale Rates. Retail Prices Abolished 
Catalogue No. 2 Now Ready, 

17 Franklin Street. 


CHASE’S CALLERY, 
7 Hamiiton Place, 
Exhibition and Private Sale of 


Pictures and Sketches 


-_ = 


Miss SARAH F. CLARKE. 
THE . IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 
COFFEE 
IN ONE MINUTE. 
Simplest, 


Cheapest and 
Best 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 











_ to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 


one-third. 





The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 
Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 


ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoee, Oysters, Milk, &c., 


without sticking or burning. 
The finest thing ever invented for the pur 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 





IDEAL COFFEE CO., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialtics, Motel and Res- 


taurant Fixtures, 
90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 





LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebon 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through 


and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
7 % BR DOZEN. Also 


BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PE 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 





MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES. 





Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmansbip and Du- 


rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 





LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S 
GREAT SALE. 
RETAIL PRICES ABOLISHED 
On Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
And all Fine Stationery. 

17 Franklin Street. 





mature Baldness, 


CACTUS BALM O° situ Baines: 





CACTUS BAL 


curer of Dandruff. 


Is a sure preventive and 


LADIES! 


The best place to have your old hats and bonnets 
made to look like new is at 535 Washington Street, 
oppo. R. H. White& Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, 
etc. kK. C. STINSON, Manager. 


ART 
EMBROIDERIES ! 


STORE ENLARCED. 
ENTIRE NEW STOCK of GOODS 





Commenced and finished work, Japanese Silk, Dam. 
boo Cloth, Plushes, Fehtings, linen and wool MOMIE 
CLOTH, Kensington Crape and India Silk; Table 
Linen 2 1-2 yards wide; Linen Back Satine, 52 inches 
wide; Arrasene, Chenille, Tiusel, Japanese Gold 
Thread, English Filo Floss, Kensington Crewele, and 
Noveltics in ART NEEDLEWORK in great variety. 

INSTRUCTIONS given in Kensington, Russian and 
French Embroidery, Kid, Plush, and Satine Applique 
work. One of the LARGEST and MOST DESIRA 
BLE collections of Original and Imported 


DESICNS FOR STAMPING 


to be found iu the city. 


A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


No stairs. I am located on the Street Floor. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


GOVERNOR (lect) ROBINSON'S 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


10 Cents Each. Postage Free, 
(Publisbed by permission.) 


THANKSGIVING CARDS, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Reasonable Prices. 


NOTE PAPER, at reasonable rates. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
STATIONER, 


7 School Street, Boston. 


MRS. A, E, CHADWICK, 
Embroidery Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT, 


Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Ficss, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 

















Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


G. EI. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectaclee 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


CACTUS BALM *°°°triie tiie" 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, witb 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Artists’ Materials, 


— AND— 


FINE STATIONERY. 
TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
538 Washington St., Boston. 
Opposite Bijou Theatre, 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 




















in a thorough manner. 


Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


; free. 
$5 to $20 ssih.0 Brinson & Cons Portland, Me 














C. B. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD &T- 





SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING TAUGHT 
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